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MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonate—Axe thet things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.--Sir, they are spoxen, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
pom) ATH has put an end to “the 
Feuardent-Cesnola controver- 
sy”—so far, at least, as poor 








cerned. Broken down by dis- 
ease and crushed by unmerited 
misfortune, he has passed 
away, ending miserably a 
promising career. My New 
York mail—I am writing at a distance from the city— 
brings me a letter from a friend, who says: 

‘IT have just come from poor Feuardent's funeral. Hope you 
dare take some notice of him. Of course, he was right ; but the 
truth does of prevail until a man is killed in asserting of it.” 


* * 
* 


THE readers of The Art Amateur are my witnesses 
that I have “ dared to take some notice of him,” and it 
is no tax on one’s courage to champion a cause so mani- 
festly just as was his. The Art Amateur has been 
more or less concerned with his career in this country ; 
for the exposures concerning the Cesnola collections 
were first made in this magazine, and, in a meas- 
ure, furnished the text for the famous libel suit in 
which he appeared as plaintiff, after having tried in 
vain to force Colonel Di Cesnola into court in that réle. 
The trial confirmed as much of the charges as was possi- 
ble, considering that no expert witnesses who had visit- 
ed the scenes of the Cesnola excavations in Cyprus— 
like Dr. Max O. Richter, who was not then in this 
country—were present to support him by their testi- 
mony. But the jury, while not to be influenced by the 
fine points of an archeological controversy, fully appre- 
ciated that the weight of the “solid respectability” of 
New York, as represented by the trustees of the Mu- 
seum, was on the side of the accused, and, like worthy 
citizens devoted to peace and respect for vested au- 
thority, they gave their verdict accordingly. In most of 
the counts they found for the defendant. It is true Mr. 
Feuardent had the sympathy of many cultivated persons 
in New York, especially among the writers on the press. 
But few of the latter “ dared” to side with him openly. 
There was one man, however, who was neither a writer 
nor interested in any way in espousing his cause, except 
as a brave and honorable gentleman is naturally inter- 
ested in the cause of the weak against the strong, in the 
triumph of Right against Might, who stood by the 
friendless scholar steadfastly and consistently, helping 
him as freely with his purse as with his counsel—I 
mean Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. The services of Mr. 
Lawrence in the interests of art are familiar to us all; 
but nothing perhaps that is known of him calls more for 
the grateful admiration of his fellow-citizens than the 
unflagging courage with which, from first to last, he be- 
friended poor Gaston L. Feuardent. 


* * 
* 


THE ingenious gentleman whose special mission 
seems to be to estimate the value of paintings by the 
square inch affirms that the price of 272,100 francs 
(nearly $55,000), lately paid at the Meissonier sale for the 
little picture “ Le Graveur a |'Eau-forte,” is, relatively to 
its dimensions, the largest ever paid for a modern picture. 
Mr. Chauchard gave $170,000 for Meissonier’s “ 1814,” 
but it is pointed out that this painting was considerably 
more than three times as large as “ Le Graveur,” Some 
old masters have brought, relatively, still larger prices. 
The Duc d’Aumale paid $120,000 for Raphael’s “ Three 
Graces” at the sale of the Dudley collection, a panel 
hardly larger than this little Meissonier. “‘ NoGerard Dou, 
F. van Mieris, Pieter de Hoogh, or even Vermeer, of 
Delft,” we are told, “has yet reached the price realized 
for this gemlike performance of their French follower.” 
Long before Meissonier has been dead so long as these 
great little masters of Holland, it is not improbable that 
owners of his pictures wishing to sell them may be glad 
to do so at prices very much below those at which they 
are valued now, 

*,* 

THOSE concerned in the projected Winter exhibition, 
in New York, of Work in the Applied Arts will be inter- 
ested to learn that The Arts and Crafts Exhibition So- 
ciety, of London, whose methods, in some measure, it is 
proposed to follow, is to have another exhibition, open- 
ing on October 2d and closing December 2d. The Arts 


Feuardent himself is con-- 





and Crafts, for the past year or two, has not been before 
the public, its previous shows having resulted in loss to 
the managers. The coming exhibition “ will consist of 
contemporary original work in decorative design and 
handicraft, such as designs, cartoons and working draw- 
ings; decorative painting, textiles and needlework, glass, 


pottery, metal work, carving and modelling, plaster work, _ 


cabinet work, book decoration, printing and binding, 
wall papers and leather work. Inventions or mechan- 
ical contrivances are not, as such, admissible.” Stained 
or painted glass will not be received, because The New 
Gallery, where this London exhibition is to be held, has 
no suitable light for showing it. In that respect, the 
proposed New York exhibition should have a decided 
advantage; for, held either at The Madison Square 
Garden or in the galleries of The Fine Arts Society's 
buildings, the facilities would not be lacking for a repre- 
sentative showing of the work of our leading decorators 
in the specialty, in some departments of which the 
United States may be said to rival all other nations. 


* * 
* 


THE great Spitzer sale is concluded in Paris as we are 
about to go to press. The famous collection has brought 
$1,821,586. Mr. Mannheim estimated the value of the 
objects offered at $1,880,000, which was a pretty close 
guess, all things considered. The armor remains un- 
sold. This, with the various other departments of the 
collection, has already been illustrated and described in 
The Art Amateur. Our articles on the Spitzer Museum, 
extending over a period of nearly a year, so fully covered 
the subject—that is to say, so far as any periodical can 
do justice to such an important subject—that little re- 
mains for The Art Amateur to do but review the prices 
obtained. This must be reserved for next month. It 
may be worthy of note that the illustrated articles referred 
to were thought so valuable that the managers of the sale 
instructed their agents here to spend 1000 francs in buy- 
ing up as many copies of the back numbers of The Art 
Amateur containing this series of articles as could be 
obtained for that sum, and circulating them for the in- 
formation of art connoisseurs in this country. 


* * 
” 


IN The Forum, Mr. Frederic Harrison has a striking 
article on “The Decadence of Art.” While it is not 
easy to agree with some of his conclusions, I believe that 
most of us will echo the sentiments expressed in the fol- 
lowing vigorous paragraph : 

“One rarely sees an exhibition of pictures now, especially in 
France, without plenty of literal transcripts from hospitals, police 
cells and dens of infamy. A powerful imagination might find 
art even there. But the aim of these modern ‘artists’ is not art 
—but disgust. They give us mere colored photographs, without 
grace, pathos, awe, life or invention. Their purpose is to be as 
ugly, as crude, as photographic, as unpleasant as canvas and 
dull paint can makeit. It is noteven grim; it is not sensa- 
tional; it is not a ‘tour de force.’ Everything is flat, angular, 
prosaic, nasty. Few persons have witnessed the operation of 
ovariotomy, or a lesson in anatomy, or a drunken orgy ina 
night-house. To give a literal rendering of one of such scenes 
ministers in some to a prurient curiosity. And the artist has his 
reward in the grinning groups around his work. But it is no 
more art than is the report of a filthy trial or the descriptions in 
a manual of surgery.”’ ; 


The hospital class of picture to which Mr. Harrison 
refers, it so happens is not found in the French section 
of paintings at The World’s Fair ; but it is aggressively 
conspicuous in two large paintings hung in the gallery 
of the American section. As they are directly in the 
line of vision, it is impossible to escape from Mr. Eakins’s 
ghastly symphonies in gore and bitumen. Delicate or 
sensitive women or children suddenly confronted by the 
portrayal of these clinical horrors might receive a shock 
from which they would never recover. To have hung 
the pictures at all was questionable judgment. To have 
hung them where they are is most reprehensible. 


*.,* : 


THE ridiculous story that Mr. A. A. Anderson’s Bib- 
lical picture, ‘“‘ Neither Do I Condemn Thee,” which was 
rejected by the American jury for the Fine Arts De- 
partment at The World’s Fair, and was subsequently 
given room in the French section, had been covered up 
by order of Commissioner Ives “‘ because of its indecen- 
cy,” is still circulating throughout the country. This 
report was started, no doubt, as a newspaper sensation ; 
for any one who has seen the painting must know that 
it is absolutely free from any suspicion of the sort, the 
figures all being fully draped. Indeed, this immense 
canvas contains no suggestion of any kind, good or bad. 


— 


To tell the truth, it is inanely innocuous. Yet, consid- 
ered merely academically, it is better than many other 
big paintings in the American section. Unfortunately 
Mr. Anderson is not popular with his fellow-artists, and 
it was probably on that account, fearing that he would 
not be fairly treated by the advisory jury in Paris, he 
went to the trouble and expense of bringing the picture 
to Chicago in person. After its rejection he induced the 
proprietor of the Hotel Richelieu to hang it in the ball- 
room—surely an inappropriate decoration: Later he 
had it carted to Jackson Park, and as a personal favor it 
was allowed, “as a purely decorative feature,” to hang 


in the department of the City of Paris; but when Mr. — 


Ives informed the French commissioners that the picture 
had been already rejected, they apologized, and covered 
it up, preliminary to its removal, 
++ 
THIs is not the first time Mr. Anderson has been 


’ worsted in encounters of the kind. At the Berlin Ex- 


hibition, a year or two ago, in some way or other, he got 
himself officially recognized as representative of Ameri- 
can painters abroad, but had to retire when certain 
prominent American artists appeared upon the scene 
and denounced his attentions. 


* * 
* 


THE Department of Science and Art at South Ken- 
sington has sent out a circular calling the attention of 
managers of schools of art to the importance of provid- 
ing well-made casts from the antique and of sculptured 
ornaments. It seems to be a common practice with 
moulders in the trade to try and make good in the casts 
the deficiencies and fractures existing in the original 
sculptures from which the moulds are made. Of course 
this is detrimental to the cast. Last year excellent cop- 
ies were made for a few schools from original and other 
specimens in the South Kensington Museum, The 
moulds in these cases were of gelatine, and no touching 
up or repair was resorted to. The department limited 
the number of casts to be made from a single mould, so 
as to ensure the requisite crispness and fidelity in repro- 
duction for each cast produced. Managers of schools 
of art are now invited to co-operate in taking advantage 
of similar facilities which the department will afford 
them in obtaining good facsimiles of original objects in 
the Museum. It might be well for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Boston Museum of Fine Art, the 
Chicago Art Institute and other similar institutions in 
the United States, which have done much lately to im- 
prove their collections of casts, to communicate with the 
Science and Art Department, with a view to sharing 
the benefits thus held out to the art schools of Great 
Britain. Some reciprocal arrangement could probably 
be made, which would supplement, greatly to our advan- 
tage, the generous concessions in this direction made to 
us by the French Government. 


* * 
* 


IN the slang of the studio, “very stylish” seems to 
be taking the place of “ stunning” and “awfully jolly” 
as an expression of commendation. 


* 
.* 


“Tue Society of Portrait Artists!" Did you ever 
hear of it? I frankly confess that the name was new to 
me, and, on finding an article headed with those words 
in “The Progressive Art Journal” (perhaps you never 
heard of that either?), I cried: “Hello! what's this? 
Have Whistler, Sargent, Chase, Porter, Eastman John- 
son and the rest of them got mad at being skied by the 
landscape fellows and started an opposition to The 
Society of American Artists?” But I soon found my 
mistake. The S. 0. P. A. is a society of “crayon 
artists,” and the author of the article, Mr. Ellis 
Chandlee, secretary (pro tem.) of the society, writes in 
the interest of the brotherhood, in defence of * the stand 
made for an increase in the wages or price of piece 
work on a basis of 50 cents for 14x17’s.” The ex- 
tremely modest demand was unsuccessful, | am sorry 
to see, and Mr. Chandlee tells us that j 


‘In the mean time the companies continue to lower the price 
of piece work. One large copying house is now paying 30 cents 
for 16x 20's and 15 cents for draperies. Another, 50 cents for 
14x 17's, 16x 20's and 18x 22's, ‘asthey come.’ Another, 15 cents 
for 14x 17 (whole picture). The proprietor of this house said : 
‘Of course you know we do not expect very fine work, as it is for 
our merchant trade.’ ” 


“ Merchant trade” is good. What very queer things 
are done in the name of Art! 
MONTAGUE MARKS. 
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Pak. ack Mate anes year; ina 
good to last. The second exhibition 


was too 
ie saat seis to the first,-but the third 
showed a falling off, and the present one is still further 
below the standard marked out by the promoters of the 
new society. Certainly, there is much to be admired in 
the half dozen galleries where the paintings are hung; 
but the impression that strikes the visitor upon entering 
the different rooms is one of depressing monotony. 
The founders of the society have availed themselves too 
largely of their right to send an unlimited number of 
pictures, many of which are trivial to the last degree. 
Happily the foreigners come to the rescue, and furnish 
the few surprises that this rather tame exhibition affords. 

Among the French artists we have, as 
in times past, Puvis de Chavannes, who 
shows a large composition, destined for 
one of the ceilings of the Hotel de Ville; 
this simple cartoon in camaieu, which will 
later on be filled in with color that will 
enable us to better judge of its effect, is 
entitled “ Victor Hugo Rendering Homage 
to the City of Paris.” Mr. Roll has the 
largest and most striking picture of the 
exhibition, an immense composition very 
skilfully executed, reproducing the scene 
of the festival of the Centenary, at Ver- 
sailles, in 1889. Then, sauntering along 
at random, we come across the eight por- 
traits painted by Carolus Duran, which, 
although full of all the great qualities of 
this artist, reserve for us no surprise ; but 
in looking at his admirable “Evening on 
‘the Oise,” we feel an, emotion that his 
portraits fail to awaken. Dagnan Bou- 
veret’s best contribution is the portrait of 
his wife and son. L’hermitte has a large 
painting, “ The Woodman Surprised by 
Death ;” Ary Renan, three compositions 
full of poetic sentiment; Emile Menard, 
an excellent “ Défricheurs ;” Weerts, some 
clever portraits; Boudin, half a dozen 
exquisite Provengal landscapes; Aman 
Jean, some interesting portraits; Monté- 
nard, several sunny landscapes; Raffaelli, 
a notable series of nervously drawn and 
curiously colored Parisian scenes; Jacques 
Blanche, a collection of portraits in real. 
English style; Muenier, a fine view of 
“ Villefranche in the Twilight,” and Hel- 
len, a remarkable color study of Nétre 
Dame. Duez, Gervex, Latouche, Firman- 
Girard, Rixeus, Maurice Eliot, Carriére, 
Friant, Frappa, Aublet, and many others 
of the regular contributors, are here with 
their wonted variety of subjects, but re- 
veal no inventiveness. Cazin, Besnard, 
Stevens, Béraud and Boldini are among the absent. 

The ‘jury has been very hospitable to the foreign 
artists, nearly one half of the exhibitors having been 
born «ut of France. The Americans lead off in point 
of numbers, twenty-four; then come the English, 
twenty-two; Germans, nineteen, followed closely by the 
Swiss, Spanish, Belgians, Swedes and other nationali- 
ties. The German work is in a majority of cases of a 
high order of excellence, Kuehl, Liebermann, Dora 
Hitz, Comte Rex and Fritz Erler sending some choice 
painting. Among the English artists, 1 may mention 
as being particularly successful, Frank Bramley, with 
an interior scene, “Old Memories ;” David Davies,»a 
marine view; James Guthrie, portraits in the Whistler 
style; Henry Davis, four out-door views; John Lavery, 
two portraits; Henry Simpson, “Meditation” and 
“ Supplication ;” Herbert Olivier, a group of Scotch 
portraits; Will Rothenstein, two portraits; William 
- Kennedy, some attractive landscapes, and Burne-Jones, 
an adorable portrait of a child. The Belgian artist, 
Léon Frédéric, has created some excitement over his 
violently colored but very expressive portraits; I much 
prefer the Finland scenes of Mr. Edelfelt, which are 
Bcywe, & the best things of this year's exhibition, 

The American contributions are, with a few excep- 





tions, feeble. Mr. Alexander Harrison sadhy takes the 
lead with three marine views, calm yet full of mean- 
ing to whoever has studied the moods of the ocean. 
Mr. Frederic Pape’s ambitious effort, the “ Two Grand 
Eras,” represents the night encampment of the Holy 
Family at the foot of the sphynx. Mr. John Alexander's 
three clever portraits are unconventional, but a little too 
obviously inspired by Whistler. In her portraits Miss 
Lee Robbins continues to use Carolus Duran’s palette, 
but always in a skilful, if not original manner. The 
other portraits, taking them in the order of their merit, 
are by Lucas, Peixotto, Pendleton, Philip Hale, Hum- 
phrey Johnston, Miss Grothjean, Miss Trotter and Miss 
Beckington. The landscapes are unimportant, and are 
signed by Philip Hale, Birge Harrison, Miss Kinsella, 
Thomas Meteyard and Maurice Herter. Humphrey 
Johnston has a decorative panel and two hazy composi- 
tions, “ The Wheel of Fortune” and the reclining figure 
of a man in a coat of mail. Mr. Luca's “ Siren” is less 
successful than the portrait of his mother. The crests 
of the blue waves seen by Leslie Cauldwell from the 





BY REINHOLD BEGAS. 


BUST OF ADOLPH MENZEL. 


(AT THE WORLD'S FAIR FINE ARTS PALACE, GERMAN SECTION.) 


Finistere Cliffs have a rigid regularity, which is not the 
case with the eccentric Spanish dancers observed by 
Mr. Dannat. Mr. Ralph Curtis’s “Sunset at Hyder- 
abad” is hung too high to enable us to judge of its 
merits, but even seen at a distance appears to be a 
careful bit of painting. Mrs. Nourse has taken her 
subjects this time in Holland, and gives us, as she 
always does, very conscientious work. Gari Melchers’s 
types have the same earnestness of expression as his 
models of last year, and recall them too vividly, perhaps. 
Mrs. Singer’s “ Spleen” is well observed, and Peckham 
Danielson's tulips are evidently modelled after those in 
his garden at Passy. Mr. Rolshoven shows four 
pastels, one of which isa good portrait of the actress 
Jane Hading ; Frank Holman, an aquarelle, “ Bathing 
Women,” and Stephen Codman, an interior study, with 
the figure of a young Breton girl. Miss Ruth Sterling 
has two pastel portraits, Howard Cushing three portraits 
and Edward Ertz half a dozen sketches made at Chartres. 

Plastic art is not largely represented at the Champ de 
Mars, but there is a variety of good work and especially 
a lot of excellent busts. The only American exhibitors 
are Paul Bartlett, who has a well-posed equestrian 
plaster statue of Washington, and Richard White, who 
sends a small bust. 








The section of art diet is fuller than ever, and the 
examples shown are nearly all highly artistic. The dis- 
play in bronzes, furniture, pewter ware, falences, iron 
work, glassware, enamels, bookbinding and the rest 
gives evidence of an awakening among the workers in 
what we call more especially the industrial arts. 

PARIS, May 20, 1893. CLARENCE WASON, 


NEW YORK SUMMER ART EXHIBITIONS. 





AT the First Summer Exhibition of the Holbein 
Galleries, 576 Fifth Avenue, may be seen some new and 
interesting works by several of our younger artists, as 
well as many pictures which we have noticed before as 
forming part of the various exhibitions of the season 
now closed. Some few of the latter are so much better 
hung than when first exhibited, that they will practically 
be new to most visitors, and may properly come in for 
mention. Weare glad to see again J. Carroll Beckwith’s 
masterly portrait, “‘ The Diamond Broker,” 
ining a gem through a magnifying gla$s. 

“Light in Shade,” 
in white, propped up in a garden chair, is 
new to us, and so is Mr. Coffin’s capital 
painting, but his “ Early 
Evening in August” and Mr. Beckwith’s 
“ Temptation of St, Anthony,” a charming 
little study of the nude, are familiar 
friends. Of several new pictures by Miss 
Lydia Field Emmet, we like best her 
“Silver Poplars.” We have recently 
noticed this “Oh, that we Two 
were Maying,” as discovering a fresh and 
' unsophisticated talent. It is here, and we 
are happy to bear witness that her more 
recent work shows improvement. “ The 
Sea Breeze” and “ A Field of Wild Car- 
rots” are other pictures by this clever pu- 
pil of Mr. Chase. “A Maiden” medi- 
tating in a green wood is by C, Coventry 


keenly exam- 
J. H. Caliga’s 
a pretty convalescent 


* In the Garden ;” 


artist’s 


Haynes. John La Farge’s “ Waterfall of 
Somentaki” is one of his delightful water- 
colors of Japanese scenery. “ A Study” 
head, by J. N. Marble, two landscape 


studies by John J. Redmond, and “A 
Winter Scene” on Boston Common, with 
the gilded dome of the State 


looming above the bare trees and snowy 


House 
ground, by E. E. Simmons, show each a 
personal way of looking at nature, and are 
thoroughly well painted. 


NEARLY a score of works by Mr. La 
Farge—a much greater number than is 
often seen together—are shown at another 
at the Fifth Avenue 
Art galleries, which is held in connection 
with the “ Art House” of Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke. They are mostly water-colors, 
and include of his most brilliant 
renderings of Japanese life and scenery. 
The little figures of masked dancers, 
Nos, 115 and 116, are delightful composi- 
tions in color, and his pink and mother-of- 
pearl sunrise over the marble dome of “The Thupa- 
rama,” in Ceylon, the “Sacred Font in the Temple of 
lyemitsu, Nikko,” and the 
Nikko,” are rich and exotic in both form and color. A 
remarkable collection of oil paintings by Mr. George 
Inness, Sr., has been largely recruited from the gallery 
of Mr. R. H. Halsted, whose “ Sunset on the Passaic” 
and “Winter Evening” are among the gems of the 
present exhibition. A simple study of “ A Hillside,” by 
J. Alden Weir, is the only example of that versatile painter. 
Albert P. Ryder is also represented by one picture only, 
but a very remarkable one, a “ Moonlight” marine with 
a sailboat in the trough of a huge wave. A delightful 
study of the “Newport Coast,” by Samuel Colman, 
Charles C. Curran’s two young maidens up to their 
chins “Wading in the Lily Pond,” Wyatt Eaton's 
“Daphne,” Winslow Homer's water-colors of Key 
West scenery and people, Homer D. Martin's richly 
toned landscapes, and R. W. Tryon’s poetical “ Novem- 
ber” have been seen and admired by us before. A 
remarkable unfinished “‘ Moonlight Night,” by the late 
Alexander H. Wyant, is one of half a score fine exam- 
ples of that regretted painter. A very interesting col- 
lection of Greek and Oriental glass, terra cottas, vases 
and other objects forms part of the exhibition, 


summer exhibition 


some 


“Fountain in a Garden, 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


FRENCH SCULPTURE. 








1.—BARRIAS, MERCIE, FRERE, ICARD, LEVASSEUR. 
LEMAIRE, VERLET, MARIOTON, ANTONIN-CARLES, 
BOUCHER, ST. MARCEAUX, RODIN. 


OMPARING the works of contemporary 
French sculpture at the Fair with the casts 
in the decorative line after Coysevox, with 
Mr. Donghue’s Renaissance 
“Cypris” in the American 

section, or with Mr. Thornycroft’s work in 

the British section, one is a little surprised 
to find it marked principally by personal 
sentiment, by individuality, by a leaning 
to the romantic rather than to the classic 
ideal. We have been so often told that 
the classic influence is especially strong 
in French sculpture that we expect when 
brought before a large mass of it to find 
it entirely different in spirit from if not 
antagonistic to the works of such a pro- 
nounced naturalist as Rodin or as Barye. 

But the difference is only one of degree. 

The majority of the French sculptors 

seem to have much the same aims as the 

majority of our own men—to tell a story, 
to excite sympathy, to reproduce a- pose 
or an expression. It is only after a while 
that one perceives in the French section 

a general underlying feeling for rhythm, 

for harmony of movement and a general 

desire to subordinate what is particular or 
partial to the type or the ensemble. But 
this is as characteristic of Rodin and of 

Barye as of Mercié or of St. Marceaux; 

and in the entire section one will hardly 

find a work so impersonal as Mr. -Dono- 
hue’s. The feeling for style is, in fact, 
traditional when it is not instinctive in the 

French sculptors of to-day. What they 

all consciously aim at is expression. It 

is different with an important group of the 

British, and with two or three of our own 

men, who endeavor to attain style, and 

sometimes do attain it, at the cost of ex- 
pressiveness. 

We have illustrated in the May num- 
ber of The Art Amateur two of the best 
works by men who are usually classed as 
belonging to the French academic school 
of to-day. 

Barrias’s “ First Funeral” is sometimes 
referred to as a perfect example of all that 
the school stands for. It is certainly a ° 
beautifully composed group, the models 
for which have been carefully chosen and, 
no doubt, slightly idealized. The expres- 
sion of grief, too, is subdued, not poignant 
nor disorderly. The Adam and Eve 
might be as much moved if they were al- 
ready well acquainted with death, and if 
the body which they are carrying were 
not that of their son. Still, the fact re- 
mains that the work strikes one immedi- 
ately as expressive of emotion, as pathetic. 
And the feeling is as sincere as the form 
in which it is expressed is original. We 
have before us no merely rhetorical con- 
ception, no conventional or coldly gen- 
cralized ideal of grief. In Mercié’s “ Gloria 
Victis” the special and individual nature 
of the inspiration is perhaps less pro- 
nounced. The notion of the goddess bearing off the 
wounded youth is as old as Homer, if not older. But take 
away her wings, she might be his “ big sister ;” and the 
attitude and expression of each of the figures speak 
clearly enough the common sentiment in France after 
the war, which we may assume was fully shared in by 
the sculptor, There is a story that the group had been 
projected and even carried some distance toward com- 
pletion before it had been turned to its present pur- 
pose. That is quite possible; for all but the most 
violent passions are indicated by very slight muscular 
changes. In any case, what is conventional and bor- 
rowed in it serves only to bring forward in a beautiful 





and immediately intelligible way what is original and 
apt to the occasion. _ i 

_ Of inferior work of the afecdotal order there is no 
lack. But in this sort of work with us, observation 


usually takes the place of both thought and feeling, and 


conventionality that of style; while in the French sec- 
tion we find that a story like that of M. J. Frére’s 
“Les Deux Pigeons” may be elevated by the manner 
of its telling into a sort of parable, and that detail such 
as the embroidered coat and the realistic fiddle of M. 
Barrias’s “ Mozart” may be made to serve a sculptur- 
esque purpose by intelligent treatment. What that 





FIGURE FROM “THE BURGESSES OF CALAIS,” FROM THE GROUP BY RODIN. 


(IN THE FRENCH SECTION OF SCULPTURE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


means may be seen by contrasting it with the pattern- 
ing on the dress of Mr. Onslow’s “ Irving.” This union 
of style, personal feeling and close observation, which 
is almost universal in the French sculpture, makes many 
works pleasing and in a measure interesting, which 
would be tiresome if any of these qualities were absent. 
Such a subject as Icard’s long-bearded philosopher 
reading “ The Rights of Man” to a little peasant, who is 
copying down the words on a sheet of paper spread on 
his knee, seems,-at this end of the century, as “banal” 
as unreal. But the sculptor has put just that degree of 
realism into his figures, has made them so interested in 
what they are about, and is himself so evidently sincere 





that he succeeds in getting us to take his subject seri- 
ously ; and we almost fancy that in some parts of 
France philosophers hold school in the open air, and 
nude peasant boys take down “ The Rights of Man” 
from dictation. We perceive a little later that all this is 
only a lively, figurative way of saying that French 
schoolmasters should familiarize the- youth in their 
charge with the tenets of the Republican Bible. Mr. 
Henri Levasseur’s “ The First Born” is another example 
of the value of this union of the actual and the conven- 
tional. If the father and mother wore “ store clothes,” 
or were even dressed in the height of fashion, we should 
probably ofly be bored by their admira- 
tion of their offspring. But their ex- 
tremely simple attire lifts them into the 
realm of ideas.. They stand for father- 
hood and motherhood in general. Butin 
this way they might become mere intel- 
lectual abstractions if the sculptor had 
not given individual character to thé faces, 
and had not indicated in the movements 
of his figures a present impulse which 
could never be exactly repeated. 

There are, of course, many statues which 
are simply graceful figures meant to ex- 
press little or nothing but pleasure in hu- 
man beauty. Such are Hector Lemaire’s 
marble relief of a nude female supported 
on clouds, Raoul Verlet’s Orpheus mak- 
ing his way past the triple-headed Cer- 
berus, Eugene Marioton’s “ Chactas” and 
Antonin-Carles’s “Abel.” The last is, 
indeed, a very beautiful figure, which re- 
minds one of the Abel in Prudhon’s cele- 
brated picture of “Crime.” St. Mar- 
ceaux’s well-known “ Genius Guarding the 
Secret of the Tomb” would be simply a 
superb specimen of this sort of work but 
for the truly mysterious expression which 
he has put into the features of the genius. 
The attitude, which may have been sug- 
gested by some of Michael Angelo’s youth- 
ful figures in the Sistine Chapel, indicates 
simply a motion of jealous surprise ; but 
the look shows that the spectator himself 
is the intruder, that it is his impertinent 
curiosity that has caused the forward 
thrust of the body and the encircling mo- 
tion of the arms, There is in this work 
of St. Marceaux’s something of the poetic 
suggestiveness of Watts’s painting in the 
British Section, plus a perfectly adequate 
technique and consequent harmony and 
completeness. 

A work which made a great impression 
when first shown in Paris—Mr. Boucher’s 
“ Labor”—a colossal nude man lifting a 
huge stone on a shovel, may serve as a 
transition between these graceful and sig- 
nificant “ academical” sculptures and the 
thoroughly romantic and unconventional 
work of August Rodin. Mr. Hamerton, 
in his “‘ Man in Art,” speaks of this man 
with the shovel as a curious example of 
the sort of inconsistencies which are per- 
missible to the artist. He seems to think 
that the man, being nude, must belong to 
the most primitive savagery, while iron 
implements, as we know, are compara- 
tively a recent invention. But while the 
man’s tremendous muscles, great even for 
his gigantic size, could hardly be develop- 
ed in modern conditions of life, his feat- ~. 
ures are those of a man of to-day, and 
are too intellectual, if anything. In fact, 
so far as Boucher had a philosophical 
intention in making his laborer nude, it was not to rep- 
resent man of the remote past, but man in general, 
ideal man, apart from the accidents which individuals 
have gathered around themselves. As for the shovel, 
it is simply the cause of the particular action shown, 
which was no doubt chosen for the play of muscles 
involved, and as symbolic of all strenuous and rightly 
directed labor. The man is partly lifting, partly prying 
loose the huge stone which lies firmly bedded in the 
way of improvement. Both the physical action and the 
general idea of human work suggested by it depend 
upon the implement, which, therefore, had to be special- 
ized, But the man himself is ag much specialized; 
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and the anachronism, as Mr. Hamerton would make it 
out to be, the disregard of the conventionally appropri- 
ate, as it really is, serves the further purpose of making 
us stop to think, of starting speculation about man 
and labor. The use of the nude, at all, in present condi-. 
tions, finds its best justification in exactly the same con-_ 
siderations. Because it is a breach of convention, it 
arrests attention and forces us to think ; and it prevents 
our frittering away our thought upon insignificant par- 
ticulars, since no such particulars are, or should be, 
presented to us. 

If we turn from this giant symbol of the proletariat 
to Rodin’s glorification of the bourgeois, we shall find 
that romantic individualizing element which we have 
noted all along as the most important, at its height, but 
without any real loss of style or any inclination to tell the 
fable and forego the moral. The story of the long and 
heroic defence of Calais by the Frenchmen, of the 
decree of Edward III, that the chief burghers who 

















for the Ecole Des Arts Decoratifs at. Paris, is still 
incomplete, and the few fragments of it exhibited here 
while they will delight artists, will probably excite 
aversion among the public, who, as a rule, cannot 
imagine how a part of a great work will look when 
it takes its designated place among other parts. 


GERMAN PAINTING. 


I.—VON UHDE, MENZEL AND VOLZ. 


THE strength of the German school, now as hereto- 
fore, lies in homely genre and in religious painting. 
That remarkably clever and interesting painter, Fried- 
rich Hermann Karl Von Uhde, is represented at The 
World’s Fair by examples of both. His “‘ Couturiéres,” 
in the Loan Collection (catalogued “‘ The Sewing Bee”’), 
was one of the principal successes of the Salon of 1882. 
It is an interior with figures, in which the problem of 





them. He was the first of the painters of to-day to 
adopt this course. He has now many followers in this 
respect, of whom we need name only Cazin and Béraud. 
His “ Annunciation to the Shepherds” may be contrast- 
ed with his “ Couturiéres” in that it is painted in a very 
low key (being a night piece), and in that it does tell a 
tale very effectively. Still, we prefer Bastien Lepage’s 
very similar treatment of the same subject. 

Von Uhde, who is a pupil of Munkacsy, is learned in 
all the learning of the Ererich. Much the same may be 
said of Wilhelm Volz, of Munich, who, nevertheless, re- 
mains very German in feeling. His“ Maria,” as to senti- 
ment, reminds us of Diirer. As to technique it is notable, 
among all the paintings in the German section, for its 
successful handling of values. The Virgin is seated on 
a rude bench, her back against the fence of a small 
grass-grown enclosure. She is in white; a book lies 
open on her lap; behind her, ploughed land and mead- 
ows slope up to a high horizon and pale, spring-like 


“THE YOUNG MARSYAS.” DRAWN FROM THE PAINTING BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


had conducted it should be hanged, and of their pardon at 
the prayer of Philippa, the royal consort, is known to every 
child who has read English history. The man shown 
in the single figure Mr. Rodin has sent from his group 
is of a strongly marked individuality; he represents 
rather resolution and conviction, obstinate and tenacious, 
than the historical Eustache de St. Pierre. There is faith, 
approaching fanaticism, in his high forehead and sunken 
eyes, and for determination to bear or inflict any amount 
of suffering in furtherance of his cause in his strong 
jaw and firmly closed mouth. The very folds of the 
drapery and the lines of the figure express stability and 


- unswerving resolution. Here, then, we have something 


like the complete realization of a general idea in an 
individual and characteristic form, the point at which 
all modern French sculpture and the best sculpture of 
other countries seems to aim. The figure is only one 
of a group of six, and it is to be regretted that casts of 
the other five figures were not forwarded to Chicago, 
the more so as his other great work, the “ Dante Gate,” 


. 
(IN THE AMERICAN SECTION OF PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


painting white against white, which has exercised sev- 
eral of our own younger painters of late years, has 
furnished the principal motive. In this respect it is 
very different from most German genre pieces, in which 
the anecdote reigns almost as absolutely as in English 
works of the same sort. It is interesting to compare it 
with Mr. MacEwen’s “ Ghost Story” in the American 
section, in which there isa story of a story very well told, 
and an effect of diffused light on various white surfaces 
well done, too. But Von Uhde, with no story to tell 
whatever but that of the light and its dealings with 
linen caps and white aprons, has made his picture the 
more interesting of the two. Our illustrations, we need 
hardly say, only suggest the color scheme of the picture. 
They give some of the artist’s preliminary studies, and 
show how carefully such a piece of work has to be pre- 
pared for that it may bear examination after the first 
surprise at the effect has worn off. 

As a religious painter, Von Uhde aims to bring the 
Gospel stories home to us by modernizing the actors in 


sky. The whole is in modest and clear tones of green, 
gray, blue and white, and it furnishes a grateful rest to 
the eye tired of the bituminous shadows and glaring 
lights of the majority of the paintings. 

Menzel, of whose excellent bust by Begas we publish 
an illustration, is chiefly if not wholly known to Ameri- 
cans by his spirited book illustrations. He is by far the 
greatest master of modern pen-and-ink drawing, vastly 
superior to Vierge or to any of our own men. His 
“ Foundry” is a large and dim interior half filled with 
clouds of smoke, through which appear huge forms of 
machinery and furnaces and crowds of workmen. The 
interest centres in those who are grouped about a new 
casting, still white hot, the light radiating from which 
illumines their faces. The glowing metal has been bet- 
ter painted in a similar picture by the elder Weir and 
perhaps by several others, but in draughtsmanship, and 
more particularly in the indication of character in both 
the expressions and the movements of the numerous 
figures, Menzel has no superior. 
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H.—IN THE ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING. 























that he that runs may read. 





accessories, the meaning of each is plainly expressed, so 


“THE GHOST STORY.” 


In these capital points 
many of the more ambitious works that adorn the 
grounds are sadly lacking, and we cannot but feel that 
their authors have as much to learn from the women 
sculptors of Illinois as they may possibly have to teach 
them. These statues are of the size of life. “ Maternity,” 
by Mrs. Copp, has a babe in one arm and a book 
dropped by her side; “ Art,” by Miss Bessie O. Potter, 
is distinguished by palette and brushes ; “ Learning,” 

by Miss Carrie Brooks, holds a scroll in her hands, and 


“Faith,” “Justice,” “Charity” and “Welcome,” by 


Misses Bracken, Scudder, Taft and Rankin, arc each 
ized, and, what is more, there is none 


__ of these figures that does not show a good appreciation of 
beauty, . ; 





‘side of the main hall in the Illinois State 
Building the piers carry a row of statues in plaster, which 
have been severely criticised, but which have, yet, more 
_= promise than most of the facile and effective decorative 
_. seuvipture about the grounds. It is not difficult to see 
a ee ae enemy Crore but they 
are in dignified in pose, the drapery is disposed 
in but natural folds, and, whether by attitude or 


That women of Illinois, or some of them, can 
is shown in the very pretty frieze of the 
Room. The general tones of the 
room are cream-color and dull gold. The frieze 
comes below a richly decorated cove, in which sym- 
bolic heads of Minerva and Diana and trophies of 
musical instruments are cleverly introduced among 
scrolls of laurel and acanthus. The subject of the 
frieze is the same as that of Mrs. Macmonnies’s lunette, 
“ Woman's Life,” but the designer, Miss Ida J. Burgess, 
has chosen to represent woman in a more advanced 
period of civilization, and there is consequently less 
nudity and less variety of pose and of occupation, too. 


inf 
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DRAWN BY WALTER MacEWEN AFTER HIS PAINTING 


The frieze is divided into compartments, in each of 
which some separate theme, as “ Learning,” “ Industrial 
Art,” “ Joy,” “ The Dance,” is represented, each by a 
different artist ; but, as in the case of the statuary, the 
artists have secured a good effect of ensemble, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the continuous landscape back- 
ground, very cleverly painted by Miss Alice D. Muzzey. 
The panels are not all of equal importance—* Instruc- 
tion,” by Miss Alice D, Kellogg, and “Learning,” by 
Miss Burgess, being thelargest. Inthe former, alady in 
classic robes of white and purple teaches a girl in pale 
yellowish green, and a boy and two younger children in 
the garb of nature. “ Learning” is a majestic woman in 
green and violet on a marble throne, with two nude genii 
trumpeting forth her praises. The children in Miss 





Pauline D. Dohn’s panel of the “ Industrial Arts” are 
also nude, while the women spinning and designing are 
clothed in bright colors. All these panels are well 
painted, as are “ Joy,” a single figure perched on a low 
bough, by H. B. Gregory, and “The Dance,” a group 
of three figures, which, as well as “ Poetry,” was painted 
by Mrs. M. H. Means. 

Some of the artists concerned in this frieze also show 
easel pictures in the main part of the woman's exhibit, 
notably Miss Alice D. Kellogg, whose two studies of 
female heads in oil colors are well modelled, and show 
a good sense of color relations in diffused light. Other 
good paintings are by L. C. Atkinson, an oblong panel of 





AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


Chinese primroses ; and, in water-colors, an old woman 
knitting, by C. F. Ihner; 
poultry, by A. van Cleef Dodgshun ; a study of hay- 
stacks, by Gertrude G. Pye ; a very effective sketch of sand 
an excellent 


a farm with cottages and 


dunes and cypresses, by Alice B. Murray ; 
portrait of a young woman in a tea-rose-colored gown, 
and complexion to match, by Alice Randall, and paint- 
ings of “ Tulips” and of “ Roses,” by Beatrice C. Wilcox. 
Miss Marie K. Lusk shows good work both in water- 
color and in charcoal, and an ambitious but rather weak 
performance on a large scale, a “Martyrdom of John 
Huss,” in oils. Some pen-and-ink portraits, freely 


treated, are by Bertha S. Baker ; anq there are comihend- 
able works in charcoal by L. M. Bartsch, M. J. Chap- 
man and L. C, Sherman, — 





























lieve, at first intended that the 
collection, together with the 
Retrospective Exhibition of 
American Art, should contain 
examples of all the more im- 
portant painters of the century, 

. but the unwillingness of certain 
owners to deprive themselves for half a year of their treas- 
ures has in a measure defeated that excellent ‘scheme. 
French painting can, indeed, be studied historically, 
though at some disadvantage, since the single fine Ingres 
can hardly be said to represent the classie school of the 
beginning of the century. And there is no Turner, and 
no example of the English pre-Raphaelites. Still it is 
of the greatest importance that the visitor should be 
enabled to retrace the course taken by painting through 
the century in at least one country, with an occasional 
side-glance at others, and that the Loan Collection en- 
ables him to do. 
from the opportunity, we have re-arranged the principal 
names in the catalogue (which is printed in alpha- 
betical order), according to their dates and affiliations. 
We will ask the reader to bear in mind that while “ few 
French academical painters are well represented, the 
only schools that are at all fully represented are those 
which since about 1830 have rejected academical 
teaching.” 

“The Pouting Child,” by Jean-Baptiste Greuze, lent 
by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, belongs, strictly 
speaking, to the last century, but its author is usually con- 
sidered, like Chardin, as a precursor of the naturalistic 
painting of to-day, It is easy, however, to see that he 
was influenced by the same notions as regards style as 
were preached and practised by Reynolds and by our 
own portraitists, Stuart and Copley Fielding. The 
manner of generalizing and simplifying nature intro- 
duced by late 
Renaissance 
Italian paint- 
ers was gener- 
ally accepted. 
An artist 
might base a 
style of his 
own upon 
that, but few 
thought of go- 
ing direct to 
nature. A re- 
volt against 
the loose 
drawing and 
painting— 
loose in every 
sense —that 
followed, led 
to the adop- 
tion for the 
first thirty 
years of the 
century of the 
remains of Greco-Roman sculpture (very little was known 
of the best Greek work) as the models of a new academical 
style, that of Louis David and his pupils and successors. 
One of these last was Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, 
born in 1780, who, though occasionally led in other 
directions, carried dowh the traditions of this neo- 
classical school until his death in 1867, The one ex- 
ample of his work in the Exhibition—and in the country 
—lent by Mrs. S. D. Warren, of Boston, has the purity 
of line, and the finish resulting in a texture more like 
that of marble than of flesh, which are common to the 
school. The color is somewhat harsh, but there is a 
certain grave sweetness of expression and a dignity of 
attitude in each of the three figures not to be found in 
David's own work, and which Ingres doubtless learned 
from Raphael, whose introduction by Cardinal Bibbiena 
to His Eminence’s niece is the subject of the picture. 
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To aid him to get the fullest benefit 
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STUDY BY F, VON UNDE For “THE SEAMSTRESSES.” 


when we remember that passion, action, color, realistic 
treatment of the subject, were forbidden in favor of this 
graceful but not very expressive drawing, this finished 
modelling, which was often incorrect, we will be pre- 
pared to understand the new'movement toward a freer 
and more life-like style, which first made itself strongly 
felt at the Salon of 1830. It is true that in England, 
where academical and classical notions had less force 
than elsewhere, there were already painters who gave 
themselves little trouble about “the grand style.” 
One of these, Constable (whose “ Weymouth Bay” is 
lent by Mr. W. H, Fuller, of New York, and of whom 
two other examples, “ The Lock” and “ Shepherd and 
Flock,” belong respectively to Mrs. Henry Field and 
Mr. R. W. McCormick, of . Chicago), was luckily intro- 
duced to the French public by a special exhibition of 
his works in Paris at the moment when the younger 
painters were beginning to chafe under academical 
restraints. This example of a living painter following 
a way of his own, and the stronger though less direct 
inspiration of the great naturalistic painters of the seven- 
teenth century gave several of the younger men of the 
time the paerg. oo break with the aims and methods 
in vogue, an Romantic movement in painting was 
begun. 

It is no more possible to give a full account of that 
movement in an article like the present than of the one 
that preceded it, though it is much better illustrated in 
the Loan Collection. Géricault, whose “Study of a 
Cuirrassier” is lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, of 
Boston, seems to have been actuated solely by a desire 
to return to real life and nature, Decamps, of whom 
there is an “Oriental Kiosk,” lent by Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson, of Chicago, and Isabey, whose “ Féte at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet” belongs to Mr. Samuel M. 
Nickerson, of the same city, were, on the contrary, 
essentially colorists, and revelled in the free-and-easy 
line and the picturesque light and shade of Boucher 
and Fragonard. Eugene Delacroix united both these 
tendencies with the most vivid imagination and the 


Tomb," owned by Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, though 


small, is a fine example of his religious paintings, = 


there is probably nothing else in jas billie ws dow 


Pebaeed head hae. No touch of color stands 
alone, but is either s 








ever different a may be 

‘at , attempt to combine the 
two tendencies ; aka 6: rule, a great composition in 
color is not to be looked for in modern work. Delacroix 
is also represented by “ A Tiger Quenching his Thirst,” 
lent by Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, of New York, and by 
ascene from the Greek war of independence, “ Turks 
Abducting a Girl,” belonging to Mr. William H. 
Crocker, of San Francisco. Michel, of whom there are 
two of his characteristic broad landscapes, with brown 
foregrounds and gray skies, “ The Horseman” (so called 
from a’small figure in the middle distance), and “ Plain 
of Montmartre,” both owned by Mr. W. H. Fuller, may 
be classed with the Romanticists, and so may Baron 
Hendrik Leys, one of whose best pictures, “ The Book 
Stall,” is lent by Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, of Chicago, 
The scene is on a sidewalk of a medieval town. Two 
students stop to look over the books on an open stall. 
On the counter are costly manuscripts, some open and 
displaying their illuminations, others shut, but almost as 
curious in their hogskin covers. Behind the counter are 
the proprietor and his wife, the latter a buxom young 
Flemish woman, who seems to think herself at least as 
attractive as her wares. The Gothic street architecture 
is carefully studied. A servant comes to the door of 
the neighboring house, and a street gamin passes by, 
lending a touch of the accidental, which enhances the 
realism of the painting. In all but its patient finish and 
the unemotional state of mind which has permitted it, this 
picture belongs with those which we have just been 
describing. Leys and his teacher, Baron Wappers, 
exercised a considerable influence on the Romanticists ; 
the latter, also, through Ford Maddox Brown, on the 
English pre-Raphaelites, and the former, through Alma- 
Tadema, on contemporary Eriglish Art. 

Both Leys and Wappers were enthusiastic students of 
the old naturalistic Dutch figure painters, and so was 
Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, who from his love for 
minute finish, for picturesque costume, and for archzo- 
logical accuracy in details, may well be classed with 
those Belgium Romanticisits and their pupils. He is, 
however, the greatest of this whole school, or section of 
a school, because, with all his painstaking accuracy, he 
alone has really approached if not equalled the old 
Dutch men in that truthfulness of ensemble which is 
their chief glory. He is represented by a “ View near 
Poissy,” lent by Mr. J. G. Johnson, Philadelphia, a 
simple bit of landscape with a road winding between a 
meadow and a small, placid river. The horseman 
coming along in the middle distance is said to be a por- 
trait in miniature of the painter. “ A Reconnoissance,” 
lent by Mr. Yerkes, is another example of his peculiar 
union of minute’ detail and breadth of effect. J. L. 
Géréme and Alma-Tadema, both still living, may end 
this list of painters; who have sought realistic effect by 
accuracy, and who have preferred the picturesque of 
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costumes and accessories to that of passion and motion. 
The former, in addition to his “ CEdipus” (in the French 
section proper of the Art Palace), is represented here by 
his well-known “ Charmers,” lent by Mr. Alfred 
Corning pasa: er Grise,” lent by 
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Mrs. S. D. Warren, of Boston, showing the royal 
favorite, in the garb of a monk, pretending to be read- 
ing his “ offices” as he descends the marble steps of the 

_ palace, looking neither to right nor left, while courtiers, 
bishops and cardinals obsequiously make way for him. 
Of Alma-Tadema, several of whose paintings may be 
seen in the British section, there is one of his least 

-~archzological and most poetic works, “ A Reading from 

Homer,” belonging to Mr. Henry G. Marquand, of New 

York. We described and illustrated it last month. 





THE visitor to the World’s Fair will certainly need 
no one to point out to him French's great statue of 
the Republic, but the same sculptor’s admirable statue 
of Gallaudet he would hardly look for in the Liberal 
Arts Building unless he were specially directed where 
to find it, It is in the gallery in the Educational Sec- 


“THE SEAMSTRESSES” (“ LES COUTURIRRES”). 


the plaster; and this led tothe selection of colors mixed 
with a wax medium, which, properly used, are more ad- 
herent than oil colors.’ But beyond this there was no 
pressing need to agree upon any single scheme of col- 
or or method of execution, the four entrances to the 
huge building being so far apart that the production of 
acommon effect was out of the question in any case. 
We have given some idea of the variety of the color 
effects, ranging from Mr. Beckwith’s gilded background 
and strongly realistic figures to Mr. Reid’s vaporous 
blue sky, with figures almost melting into it. The varie- 
ty of handling is hardly less, and the results may afford 
a useful lesson to future decorators. Mr. Reid and Mr. 
Shirlaw appear to have thinned their colors with too 
great a quantity of turpentine. The wax and turpen- 
tine medium when of the proper consistency is rather 
stiff to handle, and is apt to prove disappointing to a 
man who aims particularly at delicate modelling or at 


him more credit than any of the easel pictures that he 
has sent to the Fine Arts Building. 

In the corner towers of the Liberal Arts Building the © 
decorations are confined to the two lunettes in the re- 
entrant angles; and these being flat surfaces, it was 
possible for the painters to work upon canyas in well-. 
lighted and heated studios, and to use the oil medium 
to which they were accustomed. Messrs. Millet, Mel- 
chers, MacEwen and Earle had also the advantage of 
beginning after the others had done, and thus being in 
a position to profit by their experience. Yet, perhaps 
for the very reason that their task was so much easier, 
their work is decidedly of less merit. The novel prob- 
lems with which the artists concerned in the decoration 
of the central domes were confronted, and the fact that 
they worked on the actual surface and in the same 
light in which their productions were to be seen, appear 
to have excited their enthusiasm; and there can be no 
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BY FRIEDRICH VON UHDE. 


(ux THE LOAN COLLECTION OF MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


tion. His “ Death and the Sculptor” is one of the finest 
things in the sculpture exhibit in the rotunda of the 
Fine Arts Building. 





THE DECORATIONS. 





III,—-COLOR, 


A FEW words have still to be added to what we have 
said regarding the paintings in the domes of the Liber- 
al Arts Building. They are in sevetal ways the most 
interesting decorations in color that are to be seen at 
the World’s Fair, and the difficulties attending: their 
execution and the different ways in which the artists 
met them are not the least interesting points to be con- 
sidered. The shape of the domes, with their four pen- 
dentives, it will be remembered, controlled the designs. 
as it was obvious that the principal figures had to go in 
the pendentives. The difficulty of fitting canvas to 
their convex surfaces made it necessary to paint upon 





flowing brush-work. Painters accustomed to work with 
rather thin color are tempted to add turpentine to the 
mixture, in which case it loses its adhesive power ; and 
we do not doubt that this is the cause of the scaling off 
of large patches from Mr. Reid’s work especially. Mr. 
Weir was better advised ; or, perhaps, his impressionis- 
tic practice in oils led him in the right direction. He 
has attempted very little in the way of modelling. The 
nude genii holding tablets which stand between his 
principal figures are merely laid in with a flat tone of 
cadmium ; his sky owes its brilliancy to the fact that it 
is done with hatchings of blue, through which the white 
piaster is allowed to show. _ In fact, the whole composi- 
tion is hardly carried beyond what Mr. Cox or Mr. 
Beckwith would consider the preparatory stage; yet 
from the ground the effect is fairly satisfactory. Not 
so satisfactory, though, as the work of the two last-men- 
tioned artists, who have painted solidly and modelled up 
their work thoroughly. Mr. Cox’s dome, indeed, does 


question but that each has done his best. So much 
cannot be said for Mr. Millet. His two scenes from 
the Odyssey are poorly composed and are neither 
strong nor harmonious in color. In the first, Penel- 
ope is seated before her loom, two women attend- 
ants, stand behind her with fans, while another, at some 


distance from the rest, appears to direct their attention 
to the suitors reclining at table in a pillared hall in the 
background. In the returns, and is 
recognized in the porch by his dog and the 
The other half of the picture is filled by the maidens, 
who are demurely seated at work in the open air, with 
The coloring, in 


second, Ulysses 


nurse, 


cypresses and blue sea behind them. 
and green, 
Greek 


light tones of lilac, orange, pale pink, blue 
seems to be reminiscent of that of rather late 
vases, and the way in which the conventional portico is 
introduced in the first composition reminds one some- 
what of the vase paintings of the decadence. 

(70 be concluded.) 
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‘PEN DRAWING BY F. VON UHDE, FOR HIS PAINTING, “THE SEAMSTRESSES” (“LES COUTURIERES”). 





PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION) 





“THE HOLY WOMEN AT THE TOMB.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU. 





PAINTINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. (FRENCH SECTION.) 


“THE THREAD OF THE VIRGIN.” ENGRAVED AFTER THE PAINTING BY FELIX*HIPPOLYTE LUCAS. 
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“THE OLD, FAMILIAR MELODY.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY WAGREZ 
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and the central touches on the extremities of the petals 
rather heavily in browns and purple upon a previous 
coating of white. The shadows are of gray, black and 
blue, or yellow mixed with a good deal of white. Tint 
the central cluster of the stamens with green and yellow. 

If desired, an excellent background effect can be ob- 
tained by a cross-hatch stroke, with a large flat brush 
dipped in mixtures pf gray, black or blue and white, 
allowing the underlying red to break through the 
cooler tints near the principal clusters. 

Horizontal rather than upright forms are best adapt- 


ward and outward. Mark also the curl of the inner 
longest petals and the way the main stems grow finer, 
thinner and paler in tint as they near the outer ex- 
tremity. Add white to the colors for this. Bring the 
round, unopened buds across gray spaces of back- 
ground, in conjunction with the flower. These buds can 
be used with wonderful decorative effect, and they are 
very necessary, as the foliage is scant in flowering time. 
In painting dog-wood, reserve the pure white for 
touches here and there; do not waste its value by lay- 
ing it everywhere. 
per curling edges of thie topmost blooms tell better than 
uncalculated masses of hard-looking white splashes. 
While making your study from nature, evolve from 
_ the mass of flowers before you the perfectly proportioned 
“ideal” form, and let this occupy the best position in 
your design. Place your broadest touches of white 
upon it, so that it may become the culminating point of 
your ornament, and arrange to have near it or under it 
a touch of the darkest green or some crossing twigs in 
black to accentuate its purity. Let its whiteness be 
qualified by the surrounding masses of bloom in blue, 
gray or yellow, so that the eye may pass gently from 
the highest light to the deepest shade in the back- 
ground. These colors are determined by an assumed 
point of lighting, which must be regulated from your 
own position. S. E, Le PRINCE. 





SOME POINTS ABOUT CHINA FIRING. 
. z —_—— 
AN unassuming little manual on “China Painting” 
comes to us from Chicago, The author, A. J. Burgeon, 


art, but, what is much rarer, has studied his subject 
scientifically, and hence knows exactly why certain causes 
_ produce certain effects. He seems to have assimilated 
ey 2 ee ae Coes 
their relations with the kiln, and he presents 
esses Ty Agama may be said that his little 







“The ” (2) “ How to 
na Colors,” (3) “ How to Burn in China Colors.” 


A few paints of brilliance on the up- — 
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| “The Kans cans thsta lg Sa wok for us, and 


‘which may burst and destroy our work if we fail to 


oppose it, is the sudden change of temperature when 
we begin to fire, The iron of the muffle, and in- 
deed the china as well, will, under circumstances which 
are not uncommon, ‘begin to sweat.’ The water 
composing this sweat will do no harm as long as the 
colors upon the china are still enveloped and protected by 


_ the oil with which they were mixed. But such colors as 


had already given out this medium by evaporation will 
surely be affected by the sweat when the latter trans- 
forms itself into steam. Most of the fluxes in the 
colors are soluble in water, and the steam, with which 
they get in contact, will not only dissolve them, but carry 
them off entirely. But the color without flux cannot 
take a glaze, and hence is ruined. Be prepared against 
the sweat. 

“ The second and perhaps most formidable enemy is 
hiding within the oil itself. Should we close the muffle 
air-tight at the start of the firing, these oils, by leaving 
the colors, will decompose partly to steam and partly to 
gas; the former dissolving and the latter ‘burning up’ 
the fluxes before they can get into play. The air within 
the closed muffle will soon be found thoroughly satu- 
rated with a mixture of ‘ steam, gas and floating fluxes.’ 
This gas will now and then manifest itself by sneaking 
around as a flame ; the floating fluxes, by the approach 
of a higher heat, will descend as drops, and melt upon 
the china where they are not wanted; while, if fat-oil 
had been used liberally, its carbon would discolor the 
painting. All colors may turn out in a jet black. 
Therefore look out for good ventilation. Never close 
the muffle air-tight as long as you can smell the fumes 
of the oils. 

“ Diffuse the rising heat through all the china gradually 
and most equally. It will be found that muffle and 
china will rise to a dull red-heat together and almost 
at once, This dull red, glowing heat should be retained 
for a good length of time—at half gas force, if not by 
alternate change. And when it is thought, or I might 
say when it is felt that the chinais glowing through and 
through, then turn on the full force of gas, to brighten 
the glowing heat up to ‘a clear cherry red.’ That 
stage is gotten almost instantly, and throughout the 
whole china; but for safety sake keep it on for a few 
minutes, after which you turn off the gas for good. 
This degree of heat was sufficient to melt the colors, 
and make adhere the gold. 

“It is a well-known fact that the goldsmith can melt a 
piece of gold much quicker when he starts heating slow 
than when he begins with full force. The same prin- 
ciple holds good to the minerals which are part of the 
china colors. 

“To force the muffle up to a yellowish heat will not 
give usa thorough and good firing,*while feeding the 
china with heat slowly, a lower degree—that of a cherry 
red—is sufficient to furnish the most pleasing results. 

“ Atayellow heat the colors, if they melt at all, become 
liquid and watery. They flatten down, bleach by them- 
selves, turn darker, or destroy each other when mixed. 

“ At ared-cherry heat, if slowly operated and the steam 
from the oils has had a fair chance to escape, the colors 
will likewise melt, but will remain tough, like chewing 
gum in your mouth. They will not change, nor bleach 
nor darken, and not destroy each other when mixed. 
But if, while observing all necessary rules, and having 
taken all precaution, and the firing is done all right, 
the colors, after cooling, should not show a good glaze, 
it is not for the want of more heat; but for the reason 
that the colors had not been laid on smoothly. Take 
any one powder color and grind it in water upon a glass 
slab ; let the water evaporate, and when dry look side- 
ways over the color and notice how it will shine, even 
without having melted. 

“That toughness which is obtained at a cherry-red 
heat is all that is required to give brilliancy and glaze to 
the china color. 

“Some colors will more readily melt than others. 
Yellow, yellow brown and most of the reds will take a 
glaze at the moment when cherry heat is reached. 
Greens, blues, some browns, blacks, and especially the 
carmines, are always behind, and the cherry-red heat 
must labor upon them for some time before they come to 
terms. They come, nevertheless, and the gold, if prop- 
erly prepared, comes with them. It must here be 
remarked that when gold is burnt in at a cherry-red 
heat it is cleaner in color, more soft in its character and 
will burnish much better. 


: “He who fires with wood should use the softest kind— 








white pine—and well split. This wood gives a big blaze ; 
the flames, encircling the whole muffie, are uniformly 
heating, while, in case the muffle should color too 
suddenly, this wood will not last long and is almost in- 
Stantly cousumed, The fireman only need stop for a 
while and put fresh wood in, after thé expiration of 
about five minutes. Overheating can nevertake place if 


the firing is attended to by one who is watchful and 


knows his business. 

“Tron muffles are without doubt the very best that can 
be used, for this reason: the iron, as we know, is a 
good heat absorber, but ‘loses the heat just as qaick.’ 
While a clay muffle, after firing, may keep red hot for 
about two hours, which is conducive that some colors 
(during that afterheat) may bleach a little, the iron 
muffle cools down in ten minutes. And hence the good 
results (achieved during the firing) remain unchanged. 

“ For the first time a new muffle should be heated up to 
a cherry red, without china in it. Impurities from the 
mould in which the muffle was cast and which are ad- 
hering in the pores of the iron, or oily specks left on 
it from handling in the foundry with greasy hands, 
should first be removed (fired out) before it is used for 
active work,” 





CHINA PAINTING IN PERSIAN STYLE. 





FoR some of the commoner kinds of decoration, par- 
ticularly for objects intended merely for ornament, a style 
of painting in imitation of Persian ware, consisting of 
transparent enamel and granulated gold, may be used. 

Take a design to be painted on ordinary ware, glazed 
or unglazed. Outline it entirely either in black or in a 
mixture of purple, black and silver yellow. When the 
outlining is completed, prepare a small quantity of 
Chinese yellow in powder, with half its bulk of fat oil 
of turpentine, mixing it thoroughly with a palette 
knife. If Chinese yellow from a tube is being used, add 
about a quarter of its own bulk of fat oil. In either 
case a few drops of turpentine should be added, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the room in which the work 
is being done. If it is very warm keep the color open 
by adding a few drops of lavender instead of turpentine. 

Get a little Calais sand, and sift through a fine sieve 
as much of it as you will require. 
mesh of your sieve used will of course regulate the 


The size of the 


size of the grains of sand that are to cover your work, 
Mix the sand and the Chinese yellow together, adding 
a little flux or nitrate of bismuth. Paint as evenly as 
you can between every interstice and upon the flattened 
portions of your design, taking care not to trespass 
within the outlines reserved for the enamel. The work 
is now ready for a strong firing. 

After the first fire, fill in the spaces with the trans- 
parent enamel, taking care to push the color well upon 
the edges of the outlines, so that no gaps may appear 
after firing. Do not give this enamel more than one 
firing, and then do not overfire them. 

Immediately before the second fire 
lated background with liquid or lustre golds of varying 
tints. It is well to work on a movable frame, so that 
your gilding, as it always turns downward by a rotary 
movement, allows the gold to drop to the outer extrem- 
ity of every grain of sand. Before drying, paint in your 
gold with a full brush, and until you have gained 
experience by practice to know the exact thickness 
required, fire experimentally at the very low heat at 
which lustre gold becomes brilliant, Retouch any thin 
places then apparent before completing the firing of 
your transparent enamels. If it unavoidably happens 
that the firing cannot follow immediately after the 
application of lustre golds to this decoration, shut them 
away from light and as much as may be in a pure 
atmosphere. These paints are very liable to tarnish 
while awaiting the kiln. 


cover the granu- 





CONVENTIONAL DAISIES (COLOR PLATE). 





TRACE the design on to the china, and then tint both 


the cup and saucer with a wash of light carmine. Clean 
out the spaces for the blue, yellow and green parts. For 
the green, use apple green and mixing yellow; for the 


blue, deep blue green; for the pink, carmine No. 1. 
The petals should be left until the last, and for them use 
mixing yellow. The dots in the centre of the daisies 
and around the scallops should be put in with raised 
paste, The work can now be given the first firing. Car- 
mine requires a good sharp fire. For the gold, use that 
which is specially prepared for painting over the color, 
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mLLOWs. ion rained 
alders we will treat together 
"as trees which have several. 
characters in common, espe- 
A mark of more importance 
to landscape painters is that 
many of them have the under 
side of the leaf very white, 
and as the foliage is easily 
blown about by the wind, 
they often furnish a note of 
silvery gray which is very ef- 
fective, particularly when it 
comes, as it often does, 
against a dark, stormy sky. 
No excuse is needed for 
making a class of cone-bear- 
ing trees, for they are dis- 
tinctly marked off from all other trees by their manner 
of branching and their evergreen, needle-shaped leaves, 
as much as by their scaly fruit. 

Most of our native willows are small trees or shrubs, 
growing in swampy places, but they furnish, when cov- 
ered with catkins and young leaves in spring, very beau- 
tiful tones in the middle distance, especially when re- 
flected in a pond or stream in the foreground. But sev- 
eral kinds which grow to be large trees, from forty to 
eighty feet high, have been introduced from Europe, and 
are now quite common, at least in the ‘Atlantic States. 
The principal of these are the white willow, fifty to eighty 
feet high, and a very remarkable tree in a strong wind 
from the silky, white undersurface of the leaves when 
turned up; the yellow, or golden osier, about forty feet, 
which owes its peculiar golden tone to the shining yel- 
low bark of the young twigs and branches; the weeping 
willow, with drooping branches; and the fragile or brit- 
tle willow. The young twigs of the last named and of 
several other varieties are so much used for basket-work 
and binding hoops that the tree is kept “polled,” or cut 
down to a few stumpy branches, which throw out great 
heads of young twigs, strongly contrasting by their light- 
ness and gracefulness with their gnarled and often hol- 
low trunk. This, and their habit of growing near water, 
has made the “ pollard willows,” as they are called, fa- 
vorites with artists, Turner was very fond of them ; 
Dupré delighted in the contrast between them and the 
oak, which in aututan extends to their color, the gray- 
green of the willow affording just the tone that is needed 
to set off the dark red of the oak leaves. 

There are multitudes of these European willows in 
New England. The neighborhood of Newburyport is 
particularly rich in fine old trunks bent and strained, 
hollowed and torn, like that in our illustration, yet bearing 
fine heads of foliage that break in a sort of silvery ripple 
even in a light breeze. It is to be hoped that the reader, 
when he goes sketching, will take the hint so often re- 
peated by Mr. Cassagne, and draw lightly, his horizontal 
and perpendicular lines crossing one another at the most 
prominent or interesting part of the subject. All pro- 
portions and angles are to be measured from them. 
Holiow trunks, like that in the drawing, give a good op- 
portunity for studying the flow of the fibre. The like- 
ness to a rope partly untwisted is very striking. 

Like the white willow, the Lombardy poplar has been 

introduced from Europe, and is now a notable element 
in many an American landscape. Indeed, wherever it 
grows it can hardly but be notable, for its tall, compact 
mass shoots up like an obelisk among the other trees. 
When there are many of them together they are apt, like 
the cypress, to give an impression of sadness and mo- 
notony, but when surrounded by trees of a fuller habit 
of growth they show to great advantage. The silver- 
leafed poplar, balsam poplar, cottonwood and aspen are 
all nearly related to the Lombardy poplar, though quite 
different in manner of growth. They are in general 
loosely branching trees, with downy, tremulous leaves. 
The cottonwood, which is one of the commonest trees 
west of the Mississippi, sometimes grows to the height 
of one hundred feet. A still larger tree is the button- 
wood, so called from the dried flowers, which make a 
hard ball or button swinging by a long stem from the 


LEAVES OF AMERICAN 
TREES, 


WHITE BIRCH--SPRUCE-—-HEM- 
LOCK—COTTONWOOD, 


branches. rae ee eS es 


dastenss <4 aiis tiionce, ets a mass of heavy fo- 


liage at the back of it ; but it should not, as a rule, be 


brought tie-nenr the foreground on account of the dif 
culty of relieving it. 

The birch is the most slender and elegant of all our 
trees. It grows quickly on poor or burnt soil. The 
bark of several varieties is white or pale yellow on the 
outside, stripping off horizontally and showing a reddish 
brown inner bark. The branches and twigs are very 
light and slender, and of a pleasant though brilliant green 
in spring. The white birches often cover large patches 
of mountain land, and, growing to height, and having 
but a slight hold on the soil, are frequently uprooted by 
high winds, or lean against other trees at an angle. 
These patches of pate green, striped with white lines, are 
very noticeable at a distance, and their effect is often 
enhanced by the neighborhood of a dark wood of firs or 
spruce trees. 

This brings us to the consideration of the third great 
group of trees which is of importance in landscape 
painting—the pines, firs, spruce, larch, cedar, juniper 


“lightning.” It therefore looks best in the 
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being imported from the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Several of our however, more or less resemble 


eaten Se the reddish trunk and_ branches and the 


4 Th pines commercially, 

iz Seek wl the whee pine are not 

Their straight and regu- 

lar growth, which makes them so useful in house and 
ship-building, makes them uninteresting in a picture. 
But artists are strongly attracted by commonly despised 
members of the family, such as the New Jersey scrub 
piné. Its black, straggling branches and masses of 
bristly leaves make it a very picturesque object in the 
sandy barrens where it grows, and where it is usually 
seen against a background -of distant sea. The pitch 
pine is similar, but larger, attaining sometimes a height 
of seventy or eighty feet. Its branches are reddish, its 
leaves much longer and its cones more numerous than 
in the scrub pine. The red cedar, when it grows near 
the coast, is alsoextremely picturesque, with its branches 
twisted and contorted as if in a violent effort to escape 
from the sea winds. The bark often peels off perpen- 
dicularly, showing the reddish wood of the trunk vio- 
lently twisted like the branches. Yet the same tree in- 
land might be taken as a type of regularity, like the 
Persian cypress, to which it is nearly related. It is 
dotted over many hill-tops in the Eastern States, its 
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Firs and spruces are too regular in their growth to be 
cee dopo but they make fine masses of dark 
_ green in a distant view, and are invaluable to painters of 
ee ee 


occurs in spring, after the larch has begun to shoot, its 
- Fosy tufts of young leaves and numerous small black 

cones disposed along the pendulous branches make it a 
"highly decorative object in a foreground. 


our other forest trees that people do not commonly 
perceive their great differences among themselves, 
and use the terms fir, pine, spruce and so 

on, as though they were synonyms. It 

may, therefore, be of use to tell how 

to distinguish the genera readily, 

The cedars, as well as the juniper 

and arbor vita; have very small, 

scale-like leaves, clinging 

more or less closely to. the 

young twigs, which them- 

selves are. often mis- 

taken for leaves. Their 
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cones are very small, with few 
and sometimes fleshy ‘scales, 
hence often called “ berries.” 
The larch has tufts of thread- 
like leaves, numerous small 
cones, with thin, dry scales. 
The spruce and fir have short 
awl-shaped leaves, which grow 
singly, not in tufts, all around 
the branch. The spruce cones 
are pendulous; those of the 
fir, erect. The hemlock has 
similar leaves, which, however, 
grow only at the sides of the 
branch, and have an upper and 
an under surface, the under 
white. Finally, the pines have 
long, needle-shaped leaves 
growing in tufts of two orthree, 
but very close together at the 
ends of the branches. The 
scales of the cones are thick- 
ened at the base. 


WaSH drawings may be 
made upon ordinary water- 
color paper or Bristol board, 
or torchon board. Torchon 
board is a heavy, rough paste- 
board covered with a thin sheet 
of paper, the object of the 








heavy under-board being to 
prevent the warping and the 
swelling incidental to the use 


TOP OF POPLAR SEEN IN AUTUMN, 








BY A. CASSAGNE, 


of paper which may not have been well stretched. 
The pigments may be India ink from stick or bottle, 
ivory black or charcoal gray. 
tion is comparatively new. 


The last-named prepara- 
It is made of ground char- 
coal, and it is put up in pans and tubes like moist water- 
colors. It is becoming very popular, as it is more easily 
manipulated upon the surface of the paper than any 
other color. Having a particularly light body, its in- 
tense darks seem to stain the paper less than other 
blacks, making it less opaque. 


THE DURABILITY OF ARTISTS COLORS. 


ARTISTS seldom agree as to the perishability of certain 
pigments, though times without number they have tried 
to come to some definite decision regarding which colors 
are the safest to use and run the least risk of changing 
their tone in a few years; but they have never been 
able to agree, some recommending one make of color as 
most durable, while others say that its use should always 
be avoided when possible, owing to its non-permanency. 
Therefore it is left for the student to experiment for him- 
self and to abide by his own decision. 

Some few years ago an Antwerp chemist, M. Blockx, 
published the results of his investigations into this sub- 
ject. The reasons he gave for the deterioration of 
modern pictures, their cracking and the loss of their 
freshness, were : 

1. The use of drying oils and varnish, which cause the 
painting to crack. 

2, The abuse of turpentine, which takes the brilliancy 
out of the color and kills the tone. 

3. The employment of oils of inferior quality, which 
darken. ; 
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“SUMMER,” BY CH, GIRON. 


4.-The employment of badly prepared colors or of 
those whose fixity is not perfect, such as vermilions, 
chromes and certain lakes, 

5. The bad preparation of canvases and panels. 

6. The defective manner of applying colors, 

7. The too hasty varnishing of pictures. 

Many artists will tell you that colors nowadays are 
not prepared with as much care as heretofore, and there- 


fore they crack and fade when on thecanvas; but if the . 


truth were known, it would most probably be found 
that the carelessness of the mixing takes place long after 
they leave the manufacturer's hands, on their own pal- 
ettes. Persuading themselves that the colorman is to 
blame, many set to work to make their own paints. 

M. Blockx says that the followihg are unfit for use : 

Chinese ‘white, carmine, lake, and burnt madder; 
chrome, Indian, zinc and antimony yellow; wood and 
yellow lake, raw Sienna, terre verte and green ochre; 
Paris, Scheele’s, emerald, Schweinfurt and cinnabar 
greens, green lake, malachite and cobalt; mineral and 
Prussian blues, violet lake, umber, bitumen, mummy and 
ivory browns. RS 

This seems at first sight a goodly show, but on look- 
ing closer it will be seen that with the exception of 
Prussian blue, Indian yellow and the lakes, none of the 
essential colors are excluded, and all the prohibited ones 
can be easily made by the mixture of fixed colors. But 
modern artists, to save themselves trouble, use ready- 
made pigments that would be permanent if made of per- 
manent colors, instead of being cheaply “ faked-up” ones, 
which perish when exposed for any length of time to the 
air. The palettes of the old masters, who always pre- 
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managed to get strength of color 

and depth of tone into their work, 

which has stood the light of many 

hundreds of years, and, far from perish- 

ing, the beauty of the color increases, and 

. the surfaces of many pictures in good 

preservation are now as free from-cracks as 

they were on the day they were finished. Sir 

Joshua Reynolds, it is said, destroyed several 

fine specimens of old masters, among others a val- 

uable Teniers, cutting them up and scraping their 

surfaces, to try and discover what medium was used 

to keep the work from cracking. Undoubtedly the 

painters used nothing but care, always seeing that one 

coat of paint was dry and thoroughly oiling its surface 

before applying another, and so binding the two to- 

gether, and making one solid layer on the canvas or 
panel, 

It is impossible to say which colors are really perma- 
nent and which are not, as while with some artists a 
blue, say, will be permanent through judicioys mixing 
and blending with other colors, it will with another artist 
be most fleeting ; still, it would be well to pay some at- 
tention to M. Blockx’s table. However, every artist 
should know something of the chemistry of his colors; 
and in the early part of this century chemistry was in- 
cluded in the European art student's education, and in 
that way they were put on their guard against blending 
two pigments whose chemical properties would destroy 
one another's color. As the “terrible example” of in- 
judicious mixing, that most careless of all great painters, 
Turner, might be held up, It is really shocking to see 
the way his pictures are cracking and losing their color, 
and in some cases absolutely changing color. Still, so 
long as he got his aimed-for effect at the time he painted, 
that was all he cared for. He took no trouble to render 
his colors permanent. ~~ 

But in the above list raw Sienna ought not to be 
classed as “unfit,” for it is only where its ferruginous 


nature comes in contact with chemical elements un-~ 


favorable to iron that its use should be avoided, for 
otherwise it is but little changed by light, time or foul 
air. The only difficulty is to know, without being ac- 
quainted with the chemistry of the colors, when the raw 
Sienna is being mixed with a color unfavorable to it, and 
this is only discovered after the mixture has dried on the 
canvas, altered and destroyed the haraony of the 
scheme and beauty of the colors. 

Still every artist has his own opinion on the subject of 
durability of colors, and, as is said above, the student 
must experiment and abide by his own decision, for it is 
utterly useless endeavoring to construct tables of per- 
manent or non-permanent colors to meet with approval 


ta Sa 
VII,—COMPOSITION (CONCLUDED). 

IN a certain sense, composition is the goal to which 
all one's efforts in the study of art are directed. Draw- 
ing and painting without composition would be practi- 
cally useless, for if one has the persistence to carry life 
studies to an advanced point of proficiency, it must be 
because he finally has something to say. Not merely 
for the purpose of telling some trifling story is it likely 
that all these exhaustive studies have been made. Severe 
and intelligent work, on the contrary, prepares the mind 
for something higher than trifles. Indeed, I have been 
struck by the fact that triviality of matter is frequently 
accompanied by feeble and inadequate technique. Ro- 
bust thought must have forceful expression; and no 
strong painter who becomes imbued with an idea will 
be able to satisfactorily express it on the canvas by merely 
the means of a well “arranged” tableau. Judgment, 
taste and feeling are essential in making a good compo- 
sition. If the subject be a portrait, one should decide, 
from the physical characteristics of the person to be rep- 
resented, how the light shall fall in order to bring out 
the dominant charm or Salient feature of the sitter to 
advantage. Great mistakes in this regard are some- 
times made in portraiture, when that which should be 
hidden is revealed, and that which should be empha- 
sized made unimportant. ; 

An intelligent balance of light and shade will always 
secure a characteristic revelation of a personality ; while 
on the artistic disposition of the figure in the area of the 
canvas, or, in other words, on its composition, rests its 
claims to be called a work of art. Try to place each 
particular individual in his habitual surroundings, giving 
the impression of the person belonging there and not 
elsewhere. There are portraits existent showing the 
sitter distinctly having his portrait painted, and wishing 
he were anywhere but where he is. This is hardly suc- 
cessful composition, for more reasons than one. 

In figure subjects dealing with themes of daily life 
and peasant toil, the French painter Millet shows a 
sense of composition that is masterly. Whatever scene 
he presents, all the conditions of its immediate surround- 
ings are thoroughly felt by him, and the antecedent 
action leading up to the moment chosen by the artist 
for his composition is most logically indicated by him. 
The figures are instinctively in the right place—where 
the action, incident or fact is portrayed. No adding to 
this area nor taking from it may be done without in- 
juring the perfect setting of the scene. There is noth- 
ing useless in it, nothing introduced merely to “fill 
up,” a practice which Millet held in contempt. His 
compositions are conceived with the utmost fidelity to 
the character of the incident he would portray. Physi- 
cal laws are logically respected—a burden is a load un- 
der which its bearer totters, weighed down by just so 
much—not more, not less. It is for the unintelligent to 
exceed or understate such indications of physical effort. 
Millet’s judgment is always sound, This knowledge, 
which should be a part of a painter's equipment, is not 
always employed with this rare judgment. When it is 
so employed, it stands for right feeling, a power of de- 
duction, a sensitiveness to nature’s laws that marks its 
possessor as a man of distinction. The remark often 
made, that certain “ bits” in a picture are very cleverly 
handled, really condemns the work in the highest sense ; 
for a charmingly turned wrist, an attractive piece of still- 
life, if noted as such in a composition of importance, 
where these things are mere accessories, suggest that the 
work, as a whole, is a failure. An artist well warmed 
to his subject will give these incidental things the sig- 
nificant touch they demand as contributions to the main 
interest of the work, but he will not pause to elaborate 
objects which, if developed out of a just proportion to 
their importance, would only tend to divert attention from 
the purpose in hand, which is to forcibly present a theme. 

We have now been over a large field in the practical 
study of painting. Portrait and figure painting have 
been seriously discussed, and work in still-life has re- 
ceived a large share of attention. The writer asks the 
student to bear in mind that he has at no time desired 
to be didactic, but has only been moved by the wish to 
advance suggestions that will tend to simplify and give 
directness to the study of painting. It is his earnest 
hope that such hints may be made fruitful of much 
good. If what has been written on these subjects tends 
to stimulate a desire in the reader to devote himself 
to the study of nature im its relation to art, the purpose of 
these chapters will be accomplished. FRANK FOWLER, 

















































THE ART AMATEUR. 














PORTRAITURE IN CRAYON. 





Meer wORR. HAND FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


outline from the pacing eae been 
_ made by one of the methods previously 
_ given, we put in a stipple background, 
a as described in the May number of The 
Ast kage. _We next proceed to model the face 
and hair, as in the line effect, with the exception that 
we are now to produce a stipple 
instead of a line effect. 

When the whole portrait is laid in 
with a tortillon stump, in its broad 
effect of light and shade, the half 
shadows being omitted for the time 
being, the hair should be completed ; 
all its details, including the half shad- 
ows, should be given; after which 
the face must be modelled and fin- 
ished. The stipple is produced by 
drawing short, intersecting lines, 
leaving interstices that will form a 
sort of geometrical groundwork to 
Serve as a guide in producing the 
effect desired, and this should be car- 
ried throughout the portrait. At the 
same time all the stronger shadows 
should be put in, and the face should 
be modelled in proper degrees of 
light and shade to correspond with 
the photograph from which you are 
working. 

The lighter parts of the face should 
be kept a shade darker than it is re- 
quired to be when finished. You 
now model the form and give atten- 
tion to the dress, being particular to 
preserve all essential details. The 
whole portrait is finished in its stip- 
ple effect by commencing on the 







O Conté crayon should only be used 
to bring out the stipple effect. 
Whenever it is required to make 
lighter any spot or line it is done 
with the burnt rubber, all the forms 
and characteristics of the likeness 
being carefully borne in mind. 

A photograph, it is well to remem- 
ber, does not take due account of 

“values,” and working from one, allowance must be 
made for its exaggerations. These must be corrected 
inthe lights as well as in the shadows. 
break the even effect must be made continuous through 
the half and the darker shadows. Wherever the hair 
touches the forehead, and all around the edges of the 
face, especial care should be taken to produce the proper 
stipple effect, for beginners generally fail in this re- 
spect. 

It may be remarked here that while the crayon por- 
trait from a photograph is useful, and in its way has 
importance, from the standpoint of the true artist, of 
course, ix cannot be compared with the drawing that is 
made from life. Yet often it is the only convenient and, 
indeed, as in the case of persons deceased, it is the only 
kind obtainable. Let us see then that we put into it 
enough of the true artist feeling to make it not only a 


Without any- 


your work consult this infallible critic. 





good likeness, but make it in its way also a work of art. 
The completion of the free-hand drawing from a 
photograph reqyires the employment of the O crayon 
and burnt rubber—the use of any other eraser would 
result in a dark and blurred effect, quite in opposition 
to the intention and desire of the worker. The photo- 
graph should be attached to the easel so that it will be 
on a level with the head of the drawing. It is advisable 
in working in this way to have a three-inch magnifying 
glass through which to study the photograph. In 
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background. Here it will be noticed Oe fi 2 
that while in some places you obtain epee Pe: Ed a = 
an even stipple effect, there-will also ve ae) tin ma 
occur some dark and some light INE Benne od y Bit - 
patches. Of course, it is necessary : es ae \S 
to bring the background to an even pe: eh 
tone. This is accomplished with an eH 
O Conté crayon in wood, so handled ae | 
as to make the light parts darker, =| i» 
and with a piece of burnt rubbe f 
similarly worked over the dark spots 
* to make them lighter, preserving the 
same grain that predominates in ad- 
jacent parts. 
You now have a guide for pro- 
ducing the proper stipple effect 
throughout the whole portrait from 
the background. Now proceed to 
finish the face with the O crayon and 
burnt rubber. At this stage the por 
trait should be as strong in its shad- a 
ows as it is to be when finished. The —" ten, 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, BY BONNAT. 


(PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR HIS PORTRAIT.) 


modelling and finishing the face it is often a good plan 
to turn the portrait and also the photograph upside 
down, and so gain a view of forms and accentuated 
points more clearly defined than would be observed in 
their original position. But a mirror affords the best 
tests of how closely in your crayon copy you have fol- 
lowed the photograph before you. At every step in 
A mirror 
shows you your drawing reversed, emphasizing all its 
érrors. It will allow none to escape detection. Now 
that the left side of your picture has become the right 
side, and vice versa, you are apt to discover that much 
that appeared true is in reality false, what seemed grace- 
ful in contour is distorted. And so through all your 
work the mirror will show you where you are at fault, 
and enable you to correct it. JEROME A. BARHYDT. 


(Copyright reserved by the Author.) 






MINIATURE PAINTING, 





IV.— DRAPERIES. 


To whatever transparent colors are used in painting 
cloth draperies for men’s portraits, it is necessary to add 
some flake white. This will give the color the dull ap- 
pearance which cloth exhibits and at the same time give 
it a body, showing off the flesh tints to the best advan- 
tage. Another point to observe is to make the tint for 
the draperies several degrees darker 
than it is to appear when dry. 

There are four stages by which 
this style of painting is carried out— 
viz., floating, washing in, handling, 
and marking. ; 

The first process—floating—is the 
one that is generally employed in 
miniatures. Mark with your pencil 
where your drapery is to be; grind 
the color tints on the slab, being 
careful not to put on too much gum- 
water, which would cause the tint to 
shine. Having laid your ivory flat 
on a perfectly level table, fill a large, 
soft camel-hair pencil plentifully with 
color and lay it quite over all the parts 
ofthe ivory you want covered, seeing 
that it runs on every part equally. 
This, if left in a properly fluid state, 
it will readily do. Now lay the ivory 
away to dry, where it will not be likely 
to attract dust. You will then have 
a fine level surface, ready for you to 
work the shadows on. 

The second process—washing—is 
performed while the portrait is on the 
desk, by moderately filling the pencil 
with color and giving a very broad 
stroke rather faintly. This method is 
chiefly used in beginning the hair and 
background, and also in laying in the 
general flesh tints of the face. 

The third stage—handling—is the 
process by which all the fleshy parts 
of the portrait must be treated after 
the first washing in. 

Lastly, 


sharp, spirited touches given to the 


marking consists in the 

different features, in-order to give 
that animated appearance so neces- 
sary to ensure a fine picture. 

For black drapery use lamp-black 
and flake white laid in with a large 
quantity of the latter. 

Biue drapery may be made by us- 
ing either Prussian or Antwerp blue 
mixed with white. 

Green drapery is well represented 
by King’s yellow and Prussian or 
Antwerp blue, a yellow or blue green 
being produced according as either 
pigment predominates. 

Yellow drapery cannot be so well 
imitated by any other color as King’s 
yellow, laid on with a moderate 
quantity of gum. 

Drab color is best made by a judi- 
cious mixture of raw umber and flake 
white. 

Claret color is made of Cassel 
earth, a little lamp-black and lake. 

Dark brown can be made of ochre and lamp-black. 

Lilac is made of carmine, Prussian blue and flake 
white. 

Gray can be formed only of lamp-black, flake white 
and the smallest quantity of lake laid on very thinly. 

Reddish brown is best made of Indian red, a very little 
lamp-black and white. 

Scarlet is a color for the making of which it is very diffi- 
cult to lay down rules ; its brilliancy catches the eye too 
readily, and consequently, if the subject you are painting 
from life is very pale, you run the risk of introducing a 
too bright scarlet into the portrait. A very bright scarlet 
is made of Chinese vermilion and carmine, ground to- 
gether (without any flake white). To render this still 
brighter, when it is dry fill the pencil with plum 
color. To dull the brilliancy of the scarlet, add a little 
white to it. H. C. STANDAGE, 














AT THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ARTS OF 
WOMEN. 


EXAMPLES OF DECORA- 
TION SHOWN IN PARIS 
RECENTLY 
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CERAMIC DECORATION FOR A JARDINIERE. : | 
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EMBROIDERED SCREEN PANEL, NEEDLEWORK DECORATION FOR A GRAND-PIANO COVER, 
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CRADLE, DECORATED IN PYROGRAPHY, PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE Lire oF JouN RuSKIN, by W. 
G. M.A., is, we need 


ig ST 





mind in ow gM he has in his later 

$ to a consistent sys- 

tem. Signs are not wanting that Ruskinism, or something very 
like it, may yet become a popular 

Readers of ‘‘ Przxterita,” Ruskin’s delightful but unfinished 

y, will excuse much that seems Mr. 


autobiograph puerile in Mr. 
's opening ,chapters. He has made the mistake of 
that Ruskin’s account of his childhood owes its charm 
to the subject and not to the manner of treating it, and of imag- 
ining that the same small personal and family matters must have 
the same interest no matter by whom related. But where Rus- 
kin, in his lous way, mixes up childish reminiscences with ma- 
ture collection, tr. Collingwood gives us only the former ; and in 
these chapters, and elsewhere in the body of his book, he appeals 
merely to that silly or which is satisfied with knowing small 
details about men. That is far, however, from our author’s 
own frame of mind. He has evidently followed Ruskin, intel- 
rgd and sympathetically, in many of his studies, and in some 
his more active attempts to do good. In the body of his work 
he passes only too quickly from one important matter to another. 
We could wish, for instance, that he had given us more letters to 
and from Browning and Carlyle, and more about Ruskin’s intel- 
lectual relations with Tyndall, Mallock, Cardinal Manning, and 
others. And his relationsto French art and to modern socialistic 
theories deserve, even in a biography, a more careful analysis 
than Mr, Collingwood has given them, 

Ruskin is often spoken of as having done art an injury in lead- 
ing outsiders, incapable of caring about art for itself, to take an 
interest in it for what is, to artists, secondary, or accidental. 
This has, it is true, led to much undesirable criticism ; but it has 
also tended to make artists themselves better uainted with 
what lies on the confines of art; it has widened their horizons 
and made them respectful of the art of the past and of aims and 
methods different from their own. Into such questions Mr. 
Collingwood enters very little, per’ because he has gone into 
them fully in his other work, “*The Art Teaching of John 
Ruskin.” But of ‘‘ St. George’s Guild” and the ‘‘ Diversions of 
Brantwood” he gives what should be a sufficient account. A 
curious feature of the book is the number of portraits it contains. 
They stow that Ruskin’s yma egg has varied very consider- 
ably at different periods of his life. That in colors, prefixed to 
the first volume (from a water-color sketch by himself, ), Shows the 
typical Englishman of mixed descent, brown-haired and blue- 
eyed; in 1842, when he was beginning ‘‘ Modern Painters,” he 
looked like a young student of divinity ; in 1857 he would have 
been taken vaguely for a ‘professional man ;” in 3882, for a 
misanthrope ; and in 1892, with his drooping eyebrows and his 
flowing beard, he might have sat for a picture of King Lear. 
There are other illustrations, very well executed, from Ruskin’s 
drawings—not the best of them, but fairly representative ; and 
from sketches, by Mr. Arthur Severn, of the houses in which 
Ruskin has lived. Of the material execution of the two volumes, 
it is sufficient to say that — have been printed at the ‘* River- 
side Press.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $5.00.) 





THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, by 
the late John Addington Symonds, worthily completes the labor 
of many years devoted to the great Renaissance of art and litera- 
ture in Italy, former fruits of which were his translations of 
Cellini’s autobiography, of Michelangelo's and Campanelli’s 
sonnets and his essays on ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy.” In all 
those works he has united very opposite qualities, being, as a his- 
torian, careful in the admission of evidence and remarkably clear 
in presenting it ; and, as a critic, sympathetic to an unusual de- 
gree. This last quality, while it has enabled him to understand 
the times and men of whom he has treated, has laid him open to 
attack on the score of disregarding certain conventional and 
stupid notions of propriety. Just as there are people who, because 
the nude may be misused, would forbid it totally, so there are 
those who would forbid all reference to certain normal forms of 
affection because they sometimes developed into or were made 
to excuse abnormal passions, The matter is of importance in 
relation to the book before us, and to the life and genius of Michel- 
angelo, That great man retained to old age the propensity which 
is almost universal in youth, to form passionate friendships with 

oung people of his own sex. Mr. Symonds traces to this cause 
is noted preference for masculine forms and his apparent in- 
difference to feminine graces. We think he is in part wrong, for 
this preference is very common among sculptors and draughts- 
men, and is founded upon purely artistic reasons ; but the papers 
rved at Florence, to which Mr. Symonds has had access, 

ve no doubt as to the youthful and romantic nature of his 
friendships with oe es and it is shown that his more 
famous friendship with Vittoria Colonna was, if anything, cooler 
and more guarded. It appears from criticisms that have already 
appeared, that in referring to such matters at all Mr. Symondshas 
broken one of the unwritten laws of English literary propriety, 
based on what sort of facts it were hard to say. In Cellini’s 
autobiography, occasion for scandal could not be avoided ; but in 
the t volumes we would say that one must seek it to find 
it. ichelangelo’s was, in all respects, a higher nature than 
Benvenuto’s, and his biographer is careful to do him justice in 
bringing out uncommon but not peculiar traits of ter. 
We cannot always agree with Mr. Symonds’s criticisms, We do 
not think that the frescoes on the vault of the Sistine have anything 
to do with the ‘* Scheme of Salvation,’’ but are intended, rather, 
to lead up to the scene of the Last Judgment, and to show the 
necessity of mpg Ryser enanp But in his iption of 
both the ceiling and psa wall painting Mr. Symonds is un- 
matched, In icular, his com of the Michelange jue 
ideal shows scholar who had ti ly 

art. Michelangelo's letters, 

some of his curious and interesting sonnets, anecdotes from 
of conversations, entries from the 


sort of intermittent evan waes See Seca ete hogs, ate 
introduced; and t are man -tone engravings of his 
the fi Fs mapa Wes tetee paving tee 

rst, at 9 in 
in It must be its author's 


poner Der tee does, with the last and greatest work of the 
period to he had in a special devoted himself. (Import- 
od by Charles Scribner's Sons, 8 vols. $7.00.) ° 





THE CHOICE OF Books, by Frederic Harrison, is, on 
the whole, the best and most sensible of the various essays re- 
| on the same subject, yet it has what we cannot 


but consider 
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positive value. 
department of pure literature, with, in 
critical notices not only of the originals but 
translations. Here, in, however, he evidently 
the general reader the present day, but for a 
; for he assumes that the person to whom he 
ice reads French with ease ; he tells him that he 
enough to read Boccaccio, and that there is no 
get an inkling of Virgil but by studying Latin, if he has 
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not been taught it at school. This is to assume that the reader 
has a deal of leisure—a thing in which few Americans are 
rich. For some inscrutable reason, he does not mention the 


Bible ; and though he gives some s to medizval compila- 
tions, such as Malory’s, he says nothing of the Ossianic Lays or 
the Icelandic Sagas—the purest expressions that we have of the 
real sources of northern literatures. But his notes on the best 
English and French translations of Greek, Spanish, Italian and 
German poets will be welcomed by many. (Macmillan & Co., 
75 cents.) 





AMIEL’S JOURNAL, translated by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, may safely be recommended, even to those who read 
French, as preferable to the original. The Journal Interne is 
not by any means easy reading ; and since Amiel's view of life 
was essentially gloomy and unwholesome, it is hardly worth 
the special pains that have to be taken with it. But, in trans- 
lation, the Journal is well worth being taken up at odd times 
for its suggestiveness. Amiel was one of those over-sensitive, in- 
active, introspective men with whom the majority of people can 
but rarely sympathize. We can understand a young man’s 
suffering from inability to express himself and uncertainty as to 
what he may have to express ; but we are sure that a man should 
not go through life in that condition, Amiel's book is simply a 
record of doubts, of half-formed projects and confessions of 
weakness and sterility, Yet Amiel’s was in many respects a re- 
markable intellect. is self-analysis must be of the greatest in- 





WALL-PAPER DESIGN, BY C, JEFFREY & CO. 


From “THE stupIO” (LONDON). 


terest to all who try to take a general view of the state of thought 
at the present day, and to others his observations on books and 
men and on questions social and philosophical may prove ex- 
tremely valuable. The first of these classes of readers will study 
the original ; the second may be content to dip into Mrs. Ward’s 
excellent translation in this pretty and cheap two-volume edition. 
(Macmillan & Co., 2 vols., gis) 





SOCIAL STRUGGLERS, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeser, 
tells of the heroic efforts of some Western ‘‘ nouveaux riches’ to 
rise to eminence in New York society. The author is not a piti- 
less satirist, but is inclined to paint the weaknesses and foibles 
of the Bulkleys with a kindly touch. P. Leamington (formerly 
Peleg L.), the paterfamilias, is every inch a man, and a shrewd 
one, too, notwithstanding his molasses-colored hair, his scrubby 
beard and ready-made clothes; while the two daughters, Sally 
and Maud, enlist our interest almost at the moment of introduc- 
tion, inasmuch as they are undeniably handsome and also ex- 
tremely clever in their perfect adaptability to circumstance and 
environment. The latter especially develops into a woman 
equally lovable, winsome and thoroughbred—at least, such was 
the unhesitating opinion of Mr. Philip Warburton, when he 
asked her to be his wife. (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.25.) 





YouTtH (LA JEUNESSE), by Charles Wagner, is a 
book which is making a considerable stir in France, and which, 
in the English version, can be recommended to the American 
youth and to all who take an interest in the future. The author 
shows clearly how insufficient by themselves are the ideas that 
are at present triumphant to form a basis of life for a new gener-" 
ation, Belief to what can be scientifically demon- 
strated, a policy which results merely in the rule of the majority, 
whether for or evil, an industrialism directed to securing 


the means enjoyment, a nearly universal material- 
ism is what we have come to, and it makes a bad starting point 
for the x Ties Ee tel te beandot tacia, cur 40 Leper 
ence ( the experience of the ), rather than experi- 
ment; of life as a whole rather than what we scientifically know 

it; and of a return to old-fashioned notions about justice, 


about 
honor, truth, beauty and the like—those well-known abstrac- 





tions which owe nothing to science, because they were discovered 
before science began, He quotes Renan as saying that “the 
work of the twentieth century will consist in faking out of the 
waste-basket a multitude of (the like) excellent ideas which the 
nineteenth century has heedlessly thrown into it.” 

To show that this movement actually begun, Mr. Wagner 
points to the unsectarian and non-partisan teaching of French 
common schools ; to the new literary movement reacting against 
realism ; to a social movement among students analogous to our 
university extension and college setth ts move t He 
strongly advocates the furtherance of such movements, the for- 
mation of an ideal of human solidarity and progress and the 
preference of an active life to one wholly given up to either study 
or enjoyment. He does not,shirk the important matter of sex ; 
and what he has to say on that subject may be read by every 
young person of a certain age with benefit. 

By far the greater part of the book applies as fully to Amen- 
can youth as to that of France. Young people of the educated 
class are practically the same everywhere ; and they all need to 
be told that while the modern scientific and democratic spirit is 
good in itself, one must go both higher and deeper for a 
sufficient stock of ideas with which to set out in life. Even Mr. 
Wagner's exhortations to action, to work, will not be thrown 
away, though much less needed here than in Europe. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 





BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON in the “ Globe Edi- 
tion” is a compact little volume edited by Mowbray Morris, who, 
though he may have done little more than “feed’’ upon his 
predecessors, has yet devoured their viands most effectively. The 
type is of course very small and the paper unduly thin, but from 
a “handy” standpoint this edition serves its purpose, tending to 
popularize an immortal work, which a hundred years ago, 
though it sold rapidly, covered its author with contempt and de- 
rision. However, forty years later Macaulay said : ‘* Boswell is 
the first of biographers. He has no second. He has distanced 
all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth while to 
place them ;” and the same thing may be said to-day of the man 
who, aithough he was a spy and a simpleton, yet ‘if he had not 
been a great fool, would never have been a great writer.” (Mac- 
millan & Co., $1.25.) 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, evidently, has no connec- 
tion whatever with a ‘‘ Cathedral Wedding.’’ According to Miss 
Wiggin, it is proved to be an altogether charming and Arcadian 
experience, quite devoid of pomp and ceremonial, especially in 
the last chapter, where a sportive Durham cow figures effectively 
but very informally. ‘* Kitty” Schuyler, of New York, happens 
to be ** doing” the English cathedrals in company with her Aunt 
Celia. “ Jack” Copley, an artist, seems to be similarly minded, 
particularly after his eye rests on ‘‘ Kitty” for the first time. The 
result could not well be avoided. PENELOPE’s ENGLISH EXPE- 
RIENCES, the second story, lacks the spontaneity and charm of the 
first, but is still entertaining. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illus- 
trated, $1.00.) 


A BATTLE AND A Boy, by Blanche Willis Howard, is 
one of those rare creations—a story for children, that is also de- 
lightful reading for adults, Franzi Reiner is a plucky little Ger- 
man philosopher who has his own way to fight in the world, and 
rather enjoys it—that is, the fighting. He has a “ family’’ (con- 
sisting of a queer little flannel bundle with ten pink toes) sorffe- 
where in the Venter Thal. He pushes a milk cart for Christian 
Lutz, the farmer, and is anxious to achieve success both for him- 
self and for the sake of the said small “family.” Furthermore, 
he desires to form ather “families,” and poses as an astute 
match-maker with signal success. In fact, this is one of the 


most charming tales that Miss Howard has written, and with 
its delicious drollery, quaint homeliness and fidelity to life, de- 


serves to become a classic of its kind. (Tait, Sons & Co., $1.00.) 


Mr. TOMMY DOVE, AND OTHER STORIES, by Mar- 
garet Deland, is the title of a collection of five tales bound in a 
single volume. Some have been published in magazines, and 
one we think we have seen in book form before. The author- 
ess’ charming style is so well known by lovers of short stories 
that it is hardly necessary to say anything about it here, but 
there are few who can equal her in telling a simple tale in a sim- 
ple, unaffected manner. ‘* The Face on the Wall,” which forms 
one of the five stories, has a tragic ending, and is, possibly, a 
little depressing ; but ‘‘A Fourth-Class Appointment,’ which 
brings the little book to a close, is so winsome that one feels sorry 
there is not just one more story of humble life appended. The 
little volume is daintily bound in a canvas cover and admirably 
printed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


THE LAST SENTENCE, by Maxwell Grey, turns on 
the marriage of a wandering artist to a farmer's daughter, a 


marriage which he sees fit to disavow, resulting in the death of 
his wife and in his daughter being brought up out of his sight. 
Late in life he is called upon to pass sentence on this daughter 


for child-murder, and the shock of the discovery kills him. On 
the whole, an unpleasing story, but giving evidence of consider- 
able dramatic power. Illustrated. (Tait, Sons & Co., $1.50.) 





ABROAD AND AT HOME, by Morris Phillips, editor 
of The Home Journal, is sufficiently out of the usual lines of the 
guide-book to have required a second edition almost before the 
ink has dried on the first. The author begins by showing us 
London and its surroundings ; then come glimpses of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and ‘‘ the Continent.” The latter half of the book is 
devoted to our own country, and the information concerning 
summer and winter resorts in America is of more general scope 
and interest than anything of the kind we have seen. There are, 
however, a few little inaccuracies which ought to be corrected. For 
instance, the author remarks that Margate is on the south coast 
of England, opposite Boulogne. In one-.place he says that 5 
shillings is equivalent to $1.50, while later on he says it is worth 
$1.25, which isnearer the mark. But little slips like these do not 
really damage the book, though it is always as well to be as cor- 
rect as possible. Mr. Morris Phillips has given us a very valuable 
guide for travellers, which should command a wide sale, 
(Brentano, $1.00.) 





UNDER the title of PERFECT FREEDOM the Rev. 
Julius H. Ward has given vs in book form a series of notable 
addresses and sermons of the late Bishop Brooks, Especially 
Stirring and powerful, even now, is the memorable sermon 
preached in Philadelphia on the theme of the dead President, 
when Lincoln’s body was lying there in state, and the address 
on ** The Duty of the Christian Business Man.” (Charles E. 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.00.) 


EVERYBODY'S FAIRY GODMOTHER, according to 
Dorothy Q., is a very nice sort of person, if one only knows how 
and where to find her. Little Madge, however, made the happy 
discovery one day, and the book is about her adventures with 
her newly found Iiend. The story is acharming one and grace- 
fully told, though inspired by the simplest and most familiar of 
themes, (Tait, Sons and Co., 50 cents.) 























TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 








“IN THE ADIRONDACKS.” 
O1L-CoLors.—A fine absorbent canvas will be most 


- 
ing in the small details. The preliminary 
figures and general of the landscape is 
finely pointed stick of charcoal. Burnt Sienna and turpentine 
then used to indicate the masses of shadow and secure the draw- 
ing. The sky should beamade less green than it appears in the 
— = fs in rah paced yp gtoner more 
rple in quality. colors needed t are 
Pius, white, a little light cadmium, madder lake and very Usthn 
ivory black. In painting the Ye’ for 
cadmium, and add a little raw umber, For the distant hills use 
cobalt, white, rose madder, ivory black and yellow ochre, For 
the green hills, Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion 
and raw umber will form a good tint for the green hills. Ivory 
black and madder lake must be added in the more purplish tones, 
The trees are of a more vivid green and will need, especially in 
the shadows, — is color, _ Sr Sienna. For the 
grass in the im iate foreground use it sinober green, ver- 
milion, cadmium, white and ivory black, adding Ant blue and 
burnt Sienna.in the'darker shadows. The tint should be rather 
warm and bright. The water is painted with the colors given for 
the hills, though with more ivory and madder lake. A lit- 
tle more permanent blue may be used in. the foreground than is 
seen in the plate, where the tone of the sky is reflected in the 
water near the grasses. Paint the deer with raw umber, bone 
brown, burnt Sienna and a little ivory black for the brown hair. 
Use for the white and gray parts white, yellow ochre, rose mad- 
der and a little ivory black. The antlers are painted with raw 
umber, white, bone brown and a little permanent blue, adding 
ellow ochre and burnt Sienna in the shadows, For the eyes use 
ne brown, ivory black and madder lake, and paint the muzzles 
with ivory black and a little madder lake, adding yellow ochre in 
the high light. Fine pointed sable brushes are used for finishing 
the eyes, antlers, ears and other details, and also will be needed 
for caretul drawing of the grasses in the immediate foreground. 
WaTER-COLorS.—Select a rather rough-grained heavy quality 
of Whatman’s or any other good water-color paper have it 
well stretched, leaving a margin of two or three inches beyond 
the exact measurement of the colored study. Wash in the sky, 
making it at first less green in quality than shown in the colored 
study. ‘The distant hills will also be of a softer and somewhat 
more violet gray. In the foreground, a little pure blue may be 
run through the gray washes. The hair of the animals may 
some blue-gray half tints in parts, giving variety to the universal 
brown color, particularly in the side and back. The colors used 
for the sky are cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder and lamp-black. 
Make the tone a much clearer, purer blue at the top of the ure, 
and wash in the gray clouds somewhat warmer in quality than 
they appear in the study. The colors used for the rest of the 
painting are the same as those already given for the oil treatment, 
with the following exceptions: sepia is used in place of bone 
brown, cobalt in place of permanent blue, rose madder is substi- 
tuted for madder lake, and lamp-black is used instead of i 
black. All white is omitted if transparent washes are pine ase 4 
and this method is preferable for general work. If, however, the 
painting is to be carried out with opaque color, Chinese white is 
added to all the colors in greater or less quantity. This kind of 
work is very well adapted to decorative purposes, and the design 
may thus be painted on wood, leather or glass with good effect. 
PASTEL.—Use velvet pastel board or pastel canvas for this 
study. Draw the outlines of the deer very carefully. The darks 
are rendered by laying brown over some yellow, and the light 
portions are gray in shadow with a little purple and pale blue 
gray, and a little pink in the lights. Ve finite directions 
about color cannot be given in this case ; all that is necessary is 
to follow the copy very carefully, using thecolors already suggested 
and varying the intensity as required. For the grass, etc., in the 
foreground use gray green with a little pure light green and some 
darker tones. The mountain and water in foreground should be 
painted with various shades of gray green and gray blue, with 
some pale purple, light blue, light eng and pink. The tones 
in the water are all lighter than those used for the mountain. 
The distant hills require a light tone of y green and light 
blues, purples and pialla, the color becomin; = and less distinct 
as the distance increases. The same colors but still paler will 
serve for the sky. For the trees use some yellow under the green, 
with a few touches of orange cadmium. not leave any sharp 
edges on the hills, only the antlers of the deer cut out crisply 
against the background, 





NASTURTIUMS. 


THE original of this study being painted in water- 
colors, the copy in that medium may be made exactly like the 
colored plate with advantage to the student, as the washes are 
very freely managed throughout. The composition is, h er, 
equally well adapted to being painted in oil colors, and if these be 
used it will be found to be available for many ve pur- 





poses. 
Warter-CoLors.—A good quality of white paper moderatély 
rough in texture should be well stretched. The outlines of the 
flowers and stems are carefully sketched in with a sharp, hard 
lead-pencil. Begin by running a wash of pale cadmium over the 
yellow flowers, and one of vermilion and rose madder, very 
light in tone, over the red blossoms. While this is drying, put 
in the background, using a general tone made with yellow ochre, 
sepia and cobalt. For the shadows use yellow 
ochre, lamp-black and light red. In the ner 
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black. lake and raw umber 
red touches at the centre, with vermilion 
and white in the lights. A very little black is added to give the 
ea gray quality, but not enough to make the tones dull. 
aint the green stems with light zinober green, ivory black, ver- 
milion, white and a little cadmium, substituting madder lake 
for vermilion in the shadows, and adding raw umber. For 
the light-brown nasturtiums, use raw umber, white, light red, 
yellow ochre and madder lake, adding a little ivory black and 
anent blue in the grayer parts. Small pointed sable 

es will be found to be best for the details. Be sure to 

the color of the petals and stems entirely over the outlines, 
ing some parts softly into the background with a dry brush. In 
——s upon glass or wood, turpentine may be mixed with the 

colors. 


PasTEL.—This study can be painted on velvet pastel board, but 
perhaps it would look more effective were light gray cartridge 
paper . Cartridge paper can be procured in endless variet 
of colors, and always makes good and effective back: 
for flowers. Then too it takes time to paint on, as the back- 
ground can be left unpainted. Care must be taken in drawing 
outlines, for you do not want any unnecessary lines to show in 
the background. For the yellow nasturtiums use cadmiums of 
all shades, from the lightest to the orange cadmium. Add alittle 
green in the shadows, and for the deepest shadows a raw Sienna 
tone over the cadmium. The markings should be put on last. 
The red nasturtiums will also need cadmium under the red tones, 
with purples and deeper reds in the shadows. It is best to buy 
red pastels as near the required color as possible, as it detracts 
from the brilliancy of the red to do much mixing. For the 
shadows on the table, green is used under the gray. Avoid 
leaving any hard edges on the flowers, and do not make the stems 
too pronounced a . Neither try to imitate the accidents of 
the water-color, ay cal ta make a pastel copy look like the 
original water-color in h ing. 





DECORATION FOR CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


PHLOX : By verging the tints of the corolla, an entire 
service could painted from the phlox motive. All the 
reds of the gold and of the iron can serve for these corollas ; 
carmine, purple and violet can be used more heavily, or in com- 
bination with blue, black and gray, for the shading. It will 
have been observed that the blue fires out in violets and purples 
to a great extent; it is therefore well to introduce a little more 
blue than appears necessary for the final firing. Where iron, 
carnation and capucine reds, violet of iron, and such colors are 
used, let the first firing be for fixing only, and retouch these reds 
—— the second firing where they have become thinner in the 
kiln, 
Shade the white flowers with grays No. 1 and No. 2, and 
mixtures of green with carmine, or of violet of iron with black 
and vert blue. If the white spaces are to appear brilliant, carry 
small echoes of the tints of the neighboring flowers into the 
shadings of the darker petals of these white blossoms. Test 
these mixtures beforehand, as knowledge so gained will prevent 
many failures. The leaves, the calyx and the stalks can be 
painted in thin broad touches of vert blue or chrome green with 
a square-ended brush, to represent light falling on the surface. 
Mixing yellow and blue, and also vert noir,can be used for 
shading the middle tints. The sharp little touches of a darker 
shade should be put in with a mixture of chrome green, purple, 
black and silver yellow, according to the tints required. not 
try to treat the design too realistically. Very often if painted ina 
decorative style they look better. If it is desired to use gouache 
or matt tints, this advice should most ——- be followed, and 
detail in shading should give place to carefully balanced, flatly 
laid tints, more solidly painted than in ordinary a 
colors. Gilded outlines or deeper tints of the colors for 
shadows can be used with excellent effect. 

For these many-tinted flowers, an ivory yellow or Chinese 
yellow ground can be used. This should be edged with fluxed 
gold, to be burnished lightly with the glass burnisher after a 
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ior background, In using ‘vert d’eau, take care to have 
spaces for flow off and the vert d’eau fired 
applying other colors. Where the flowers are violet, let 
lage be vivid and rather yellow in tone, as though a shaft 
i were striking th h. A skilful decorator will also 
double the value of por vy inserting crisp little touches-of 
deep green shadow near them. If economy in gold is desired, 
silver may be used for the handles and edges of the cups and 
saucers, or bronze gold, blending and varying slightly in tint, 
in compliment to the nearest flowers. Silver yellow shaded 
re, and used thinly for the rims and handles, can also 
replace the solid gold for the entire service, 
MyrTLe: For the flowers in this design use blue touched 
i i id used sparingly and 
The 
foliage being very glossy, its high lights should be kept pale by 
using a mere film of vert blue or chrome green, and vert olive 
for medium tints. Grass nm and mixing yellow touched with 
blue will do well for the delicate young leaves. For the deeper 
tints use vert noir, with washes of ochre where required at second 
fire. The shadows are very deep in glossy foliage, and in this 
instance they incline to — browns. he calyx is of clear, 
bright yellow green. hen painting the corolla, leave a clear 
space in centre which to paint the immediate surround- 
ings of its tiny hollow centre in t yellow or in mixing yellow. 
The tube, which is of yellow gray, ee touch of purple and 
chrome green, and as it ame ie x a little violet of iron. 
A very pale grass green, Chinese yellow or coffee tint can be 
used as a background, And this is to lightly dab a film of 
gold over the spaces surrounding the leaves and flowers. The 
design should then be delicately outlined in fluxed gold and fired 
before the flowers are filled in. If this is done, avoid detail in 
the shading. Shade broadly in flats of color, which may vary in 
thickness, Tee which must not be graded within the circumference 
of a single petal. 
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“ BUTTERCUP” DECORATION, 
IN this design the ribbon can be either in gold, shaded 


’ in purple or bitumen, or simply in fluxed gold fired, and then 


rubbed lightly 6ver with a glass burnisher. It should then be 
refired and with —— burnisher. If the ribbon be of 
azure blue, it should be with gray, composed of black, 
blue and carmine. For the buttercups, use silver yellow for the 
lights, ochre shaded in Brunswick brown for deeper petals and 
yellow shaded with touches of purple and chrome green for the 
centres. Use a thin tint of chrome green, and sometimes olive 
green, for the effects of light falling on the leaves, and a mixture 
of chrome green, black and purple for the deepest shades, 

If ** Royal Worcester’’ effects are desired, paint the butter- 
cups in yellow and red golds, or matt tints equivalent to the 
colors named above ; the stalks in gold, and the leaves in 
bronze golds of darker effect. Shan ines be veined in un- 
fluxed gold upon a previously fired Lackground of light or dark 
blue, violet of iron or gray. Where an exceedingly dark blue 
ground is required, use ‘‘bleu Fonsé,” in powder, mixed only 
with lavender oil. Fire once (after removing the spaces to be 
filled later with gold or bronze , then recover with the blue 
and lavender oil, taking care for this second firing to add a 
fourth part of general flux to ensure glazing. Fire, if possible, 
at more than rose heat. Raised e, gold and silver can be 
used with splendid effect on this deepest tint of blue. 





FERN DECORATION. 


For painting in matt colors with raised gold out- 
lines, or, as it is called, Royal Worcester style, prepare a uni- 
formly tinted und of pale blue, ivory gray, or lavender. Let 
it dry thoroughly, and then remove this ground from the spaces 
to be occupied by the ferns. If the touch is skilled, paint the 
ferns in also, for a first firing, at rose heat, with yellow green, 
dark green and brown bronzes, or with their equivalents in matt 
colors. The outlines in raised “tages for gold can also be laid 
in for the first fire and coated wit for the second fire. It 
would be well to grade their selief using the raised paste for 
the upper of the f letting the portions that are 
shown to be in shadow be li in flat gold outlines with un- 
fluxed gold. This should be done u the tinted bronzes or 

matt colors when the ve been lightly polished 





touches add a little cobalt, running it over the first 
wash when dry. The red blossoms may now be 
painted in their full strength of color. For these 
use light red and raw umber in the shadows, with 
rose madder and lamp-black added in the deeper 
touches. Rose madder and cadmium will give the 
most brilliant scarlet tones, with a very little lamp- 
black added to agg the proper quality. Pure 
vermilion may washed over any part that ap- 
pears too dull when dry. The light reddish-brown 
nasturtiums are painted with light red and raw um- 
ber. Yéllow ochre, rose and raw umber 
are used in the deeper touches of color, with sepia 
added in the shadows, A little lamp-black is used 
in the half tints, and the deep red touches at the 
centre are made with rose madder and sepia, add- 
ing here and there adash of almost pure vermilion. 
The palest yellow nasturtiums, which are very 
delicate in quality, are painted with light cadmium 
shaded with scarlet vermilion, qualified ae. 
black. A wash of rose madder and cadmium 
— the same effect as the scarlet vermilion, 
f the iatter is not obtainable. Use gose madder 
and sepia for the dark reds at the centre, adding a 
little lamp-black and cobalt jn the greenish gray 
sian hve and losup Sitch att fodet alee baler Bae 
lue an a tone 
these with raw umber, 








the green stems. Shade 
blue and light red, adding in the deeper touches 





after the first fire with a glass burnisher, and are 
se is treatment produces 
ient, frosted, and darker or 
ae pop “ighly pod pow ming 
an agate tly and regularly 
over the gold lines or spaces, fie style of burnish- 
ing renders them deeper in tone and causes them 
to shine more brightly. The burnisher should al- 
ways be moved in one direction, and not backward 
The on hteooa Pe <= im- 
the polishi ween fires, but care 
ae uioe not to li the agate tool upon 
surfaces w burnishing the lines 
it is intended shall be brilliant. 
round ‘be 
of unfluxed gold 
to the spaces between 
matt color upon the already once-fired 
The raised paste must be carefully cov- 
with gold previous to the second firing. 
of matt —_— a bronzes eo es -Se gg 
than ordinary overglaze colors. 
i the _aereree to 
ferns in nts, 
wine» Saal deep races, Bana 
for ferns that are most prominent, 
of the design with 
. Let the halftones 
and use green and 
from lightest and bright- 
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“BLUET” BORDER, 


THE flowers between tints of vert blue, azure 
blue and shades of lavender, made by using violet of gold 
at a first with retouches of blue forthe second. The stalks 


fire, 
are of a light green shade, and can be made by adding a little 


“blue to mixing yellow. The central eye and the tubes of these 
flowers can be painted with mixing yellow shaded with grays. 
The unopened should be of a deeper blue than the full- 





CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


For this design the dull blue, hand-woven Turkish 
cloth can be used, and the pattern outlined in red silk. If prefer- 
red, white or om ellow can be combined with the red, using 
the white or ye S the leaves in the corners and for those in 
he centre. Another pleasing combination would be two shades 
of dull blue upon the red Turkish cloth, using the pale shade 
for the centre and corners, and the darker for the more elaborate 
er le the pattern. Still another treatment of the design, 

hter tones are preferred, would be to use cream-white cloth. 
Outline the pattern in shaded silks, using dull greens for the cen- 
tre and corners, and tones of rose for the remainder. Gold thread 
couched with yellow, and used in combination of dull red upon 
the Turkish blue cloth, would be especially pleasing in effect. 

The ordinary outline or Kensington stitch with 
wash silks will be most appropriate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLL PAINTING QUERIES. 


J. S.—Paint the flowers of the button-bush 
with light zinober green mixed with a little light 
cadmium, white, vermilion and a very little ivory 
black. The full-blown flowers are often more white 
than represented inthe plate. In the shadows, sub- 
stitute madder lake for vermilion, and add raw um- 
ber. Lay the balls in with flat tones of medium 
light and shade, adding the darkest touches and 
highest lights afterward with a flat-pointed sable 
brush. The same green is used for the leaves and 
stems, adding burnt Sienna in the darker parts. 

Paint the rich dark red of the lilies with madder 
lake, yellow ochre and burnt Sienna, adding white 
and vermilion with the madder lake in the lighter 
reds. Use cadmium and white with raw umber for 
the yellow touches, and for the dark stamens, black 
and madder lake, with a little permanent blue. In 
the blue-green stems and calyx, use Antwerp blue 
with cadmium, ivory black and madder lake, adding 
burnt Sienna in the darker parts. 


E, J. M.—The old school of portraitists 
taught their pupils to paint a portrait in three ‘‘ paint- 
ings ”’—that is, in three distinct stages. In the first 
the charcoal outline was gone over and the shadows 
blocked in with a warm brown mixed with turpentine. 
In the second painting the flesh tones and hair were 
put in, being sometimes slightly dragged over the 
underlying shadows. In the final painting the por- 
trait was finished. Then it was carefully pol- 
ished and, last of all, varnished. Now, however, 
thanks to the ‘* impressionists,” a whole finished por- 
trait could be painted in one sitting, if necessary. 
Having sketched in your outline with charcoal, be- 
gin at once with the coloring, having two or three 
brushes in use, with plenty of paint on your palette 
—lay in your flesh, indicate your shadows and block 
in your hair roughly all at one sitting ; get as far for- 
ward as you possibly can. Your whole idea should 
be to get a good likeness with as little waste of time 
as possible, Of course we presume you can handle 
a brush ; if you cannot, there is little hope for you, for 
however good a likeness may be, if the brush work is 
bad the picture is ruined. But practise ; do as much 
as you can with a single sweep of the brush, and you 
will soon gain a sure hand and acquire facility of ex- 
ecution. 


H. T.—To produce the effect of a bluish 
white transparent mist over a landscape, first cover the painting 
after it has become dry with clean poppy oil put on with a stiff flat 
bristle brush and well rubbed in. Then takea little silver white, 
yellow ochre, ivory black and light red, and mix them into a tone 
of light gray, adding a little cobalt if necessary, and omitting the 
yellow ochre according to the effect you wish. Mix this tone 
with a great deal of clear oil, and thenrub it well into the canvas 
with the same flat bristle brush. This will give a semi-transpar- 
ent misty effect, showing indistinctly the details of the painting 
beneath. If the scumble does not cover the canvas as evenly as 
you wish, use the fingers to rub it in after the brush has been em- 
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G. U.—Use German rose madder for your peach 
blossoms, putting in the high lights with white and rose madder, 
with a touch of cadmium yellow, and in the shadows using white, 
ivory black and yellow ochre, with a touch of rose madder. 


F. S. J.—There can be no Eager rule given for 
painting a background for flowers; background should be 
studied to suit the subject, and to harmonize with it. If the 
flowers are delicate in color, and finely painted with much detail, 
the background should be handled rather delicately also. A 
Landseer brush should never be used for this purpose, but a 
medium-sized flat bristle. The background must not be “thin,’’ 
but well covered with plenty of pigment. If a smooth surface is 
desired, scrape down the brush-marks with a sharp palette knife 
and paint lightly over it with the tone desired, using a large flat 
sable brush for finishing. 


B. G.—(1) The ordinary chromes and also the lakes 
are considered unreliable colors, which are apt to change with 
time. Geranium lake is one of the least desirable of this class, 
and may be replaced by rose madder, which is a beautiful quality 
of red. Madder lake is an exception to this rule, and is a most 
reliable color, as are most of the madders. (2) Any shade of 
greens for foliage may be obtained by combining the following 
colors: light cadmium or medium cadmium; Antwerp blue, 
vermilion, white and ivory black are mixed with this to give the 

quality ; while for darker greens, madder lake or burnt 
| one may be substituted for vermilion, and raw umber added 
he shadow tones. (3) To paint faces or flesh tints of 
mpeg eee yptinacegpec egret to give the 
proper effect, For this purpose, use white, yellow ochre, ver- 


vache. cobalt blue, a peri and peeater lates. This 
w a good local tone, but in the shadows must be deepened 
oy EE Die aes, beret Steund nnd ivory black. In the 


h lights, use white, yellow ochre and vermilion, with the 
least touch of i black. Rose madder and vermilion are 
added to the tone in painting the cheeks and lips; and 


madder lake with raw umber will give the deepest touches of 
n mouth, nostrils, etc. 


E 
a 


F. H., Boston.—For a lightly laid in pistons. twenty- 
four hours is a fair time to allow for drying ; for a very heavily 
one, at least four days, and if possible a week. This 


All dryers are to be avoided, if possible, as the best of them pro- 
duce an unnatural action of the pigments in drying. No raw 
picture should be varnished. A ihttle French retouching varnish 
will bring the dead color out sufficiently. When the picture is a 
year old it may be permanently varnished ; if you can make up 
your mind to wait two years to give it its dress suit it will be all 
the better for the picture. 





WATER-COLOR QUERIES. 


S. P. G.—Your brushes for water-color painting should 
be of sable, fastened in a quill or in a holder of metal known as 
‘‘albata.” This does not rust like tin, which should always be 
avoided. When you have finished with your brushes, dry them 
thoroughly on a piece of soft linen and put them carefully away, 
having brought all the hairs together to a point. Camel-hair 
brushes are also used for water-colors, but as this hair is very 





“THE COUNTRY DANCE.” FROM THE PAINTING BY WATTEAU. 


scarce, the real article is very expensive and often unprocurable. 
It has a sharp spring to it, and wet or dry it is firmly flexible. 
What is commonly sold as camel-hair is nothing more nor less 
than good cat-hair, with which it is practically impossible to 
work, 


S. A.—(1) The color study “ Putting Off” was given 
with the issue for July, 1891. It is a fac-simile of a water-color. 
(2) For ared sunset, use vermilion with Indian yellow, having pre- 
viously covered your paper with a wash of yellow ochre, The 
clouds are of Payne’s gray with a touch of cobalt, and should 
be slightly tipped, when quite dry, with aureolin. The trees and 
grass in the foreground will give a dark green-brown silhouette 
effect against the sky. The distance will be of a violet tone. The 
red sky can have a few touches of rose madder it.troduced into 
a if this is intelligently done, it will give a good atmospheric 
effect. 


AMATEUR.—In water-color painting cobalt has an 
exactly opposite effect to Chinese white. The latter will bring 
an object forward, while cobalt willalways recede. For instance, 
in painting a gray distance, use cobalt and light red. If the dis- 
tance is still not far enough away, when it is dry, pass a wash of 
cobalt over it, not enough to make it blue, but just enough to 
“haze” it. If there is an object in the foreground that will not 
**come forward,”’ cover it solidly with Chinese white. When 
this is quite dry and hard, gently glaze over it with color. Be 
careful when doing this not to work the color too much, or you 
will disturb the white, and instead of getting the bright, luminous 
effect of a glaze it will be solid and chalky. 


J. H. W.—The following is a good list for general 
use ; Chinese white ; cadmium yellow (medium); cobalt blue ; 
rose madder ; vermilion ; Venetian red ; Vandyck brown ; lamp- 
black. But this does not provide a full, rich green, necessary in 
landscape. All the greens obtainable from cobalt are dull, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the yellow end of the scale. Prussian or Ant- 
werp blue must, therefore, be added ; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, Hooker’s green or green lake. The latter (the dark 
variety) usually requires mixture with some yellow. Hooker's 
green No. 2, a mixture of Prussian blue and yellow ochre, is 
available alone for grass and summer foliage. These greens 
must be used in strong, full washes; otherwise they must be 
looked upon as liable to become faded or discolored, In land- 





a painting, aureolin may be preferred to cadmium; ver- 
milion may omitted, though very useful in compounding 
grays; burnt Sienna or brun rouge may be substituted for Vene- 
tian red ; room should be made for a tube of raw Sienna if cad- 
mium is retained instead of aureolin. Veronese or emerald 
green will be found extremely useful, with cobalt, for blue green 
skies, and with a little rose madder and white for grayish foliage. 
Naples yellow, or, preferably, brilliant yellow (Winsor & New- 
ton’s) is useful in warm high lights; but cadmium with white 
and a little rose madder will take the place of either. 


M. I.—The best way to soften your Chinese white 
paint is to put the bottle into hot water until the paint is some- 
what softened, and then to take the paint out and mix a little 
pure glycerine with it, rubbing until it is smooth with a palette- 
knife. Sometimes a little glycerine poured on the top of the 
paint in the bottle and allowed to stand a little while will soften 
it. The glycerine may then be stirred into the paint without 
harm. If you will buy the Chinese white in tubes instead of a 
bottle, you will have no trouble. 


K. C.—Any of the color studies we give could be exe- 
cuted in sepia. The only difficulty you would experience would 
be in deciding the values of the colors, which in plain black (or 
brown) and white are very deceiving. A very good plan in this 
style of water-color painting is to use for the clouds, sky and 
distance a neutral tint, putting in the main objects with sepia. 
This will not, however, do when drawing for reproduction, as 
the bluer a tone is, the lighter it comes out in the process, whereas 
brown and pure black reproduce very well. We could not use 
your pen drawings because the lines were not uniformly black, 

many of the fine lines being a brownish gray, from 
having been diluted with water. Every line must be 
pure—that is, not broken and feathery—and black. 


CRAYON PORTRAITURE. 
E. R.—A good quality of French or Eng- 


ish crayon paper is suitable for crayon portraits, 
The paper should be white if the lights are left clear, 
but if the high lights are put in with white chalk, a 
softly tinted gray tone is preferable. In stretching 
crayon paper the paper should not be glued down to 
the cloth except along the edges, where it is turned 
over the stretcher. The cloth is merely used asa 
protection in lining the paper. It is not absolutely 
necessary to fix a crayon drawing, especially if it is 
to be framed under glass. If, however, the work is 
merely to be kept in a portfolio, it is safer to fix it 
to prevent its rubbing. 


S. P. I—The magic lantern attachment 
mentioned in the articles on *‘ Crayon Portraiture’’ 
consists of the same material as the lantern box. 
It is adjusted to the front of the lantern box in place 
of the attachment used for dissolving views, It is so 
shaped that the light striking on the photograph is 
directly directed through the lenses of the attach- 
ment into the strainer. It is called the ‘‘ wonder” 
camera attachment, and can only be fixed on to the 
Phantasmagoria Lantern. Both can be obtained of 
T. H. McAllister, No. 49 Nassau Street, New York 
City ; the price, complete, ranges from $20 upward. 


S. L.—If the crayon portrait is to be framed 
under glass, it is just as well not to use fixative, as 
unless it is very carefully put on, it may spot the 

per. The usual method of applying fixative is by 

lowing it through an arrangement of glass tubes 
or atomizer, one end of which is placed in the bottle 
of liquid, and the other in the mouth. Care should 
be taken not to bring the atomizer too near the 
drawing. Colored crayons or pastels should not be 
Jixed, but are always framed with glass. 


C. D.—A good fixative for crayon drawings 
is made by dissolving two drams of isinglass in a pint 
of water, and adding to this two pints of spirits of 
wine. The fluid is applied to the back of the picture 
by means of a brush, which, being dipped in it, the 
hair is bent back, and by being allowed to recover it- 
self by its own elasticity, distributes the liquid very 
equally. 


H. H.—There is no advantage whatever in 
the chamois stump for shading crayon drawings ; on 
the contrary, it is to be avoided, as its tendency is to 
produce a woolly texture in the shadows. The paper 
stump is decidedly preferable, and when properly 
handled will give a flat, even tone, which is most 
desirable. This method is taught by the best art schools of 
Europe and America. 





PAPER FOR CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 
L. S.—In charcoal drawings the quality of the grain 


of the paper is of great importance, as it is sure to affect very 
strongly the quality of the manual work, and also the particular 
kind of natural truth which the artist will be able to interpret 


If it is too rough it catches the charcoal too strongly on its little 
eminences, so that the artist finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to get any delicate textures, and has to shade sky and water as if 
they were rock. If, on the other hand, the paper is too smooth 
(as Bristol-board, for example), the charcoal does not bite upon it 
properly—it seems to have no hold—and good shr ding is not easy. 
The best papers have a grain, but rather a fine graia, and very even 
in its particular kind of roughness, like some fine-grained stone. 


SUMMER SKETCHING CLASSES. 

H. A. H.—Of recent years it has become the custom 
of our very best artists to teach summer classes. By entering any 
of the summer schools in the appended list, you may be sure of 
spending your summer profitably. Mr. William J. Baer will 
take charge of the classes at Chautauqua, New York, where you 
will not only have the advantage of receiving art instruction, but 
also of attending the lecture programme of that institution. For 
information write to Mr. Baer, Judge Building, New York. Mr. 
Chester Loomis will take Mr. Baer’s place at Round Lake, New 
York. At Silver Lake, Professor Wiles teaches. He is usually 
assisted, we believe, by his son, Irving R. Wiles, a particularly 
fine teacher in water-color and wash drawing. Mr. W. M. Chase 
will resume his classes at Shinnecock Hills, Long Island. 


J. W. N.—Camille Pissarro, an impressionist, gener- 
ally takes a summer class in Normandy. Particulars can be 
obtained by writing to him, care of Mr. Durand-Ruel, 16 rue 
Laffitte, Paris. We hear that Cazin is forming a class for out- 
of-door work, near Paris, and Julius Rolshoven, of 233 rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré, generally has summer classes. Most of 
the schools keep open during the summer, and the students stay 
and do a lot of sketching around the city, in the parks at St. 
Cloud and at Versailles. The dues for summer classes are about 
$8 a month. 
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CHINA PAINTING 
QUERIES. 


T. F., Chicago.— 
You should keep separate 
brushes for gold, = 5. 
separate tte, whi 
should be er abe dust 
wil) not gather upon it. 
Never wash the gold off ; 
but when the palette is 
not in use, pour on a little 
alcohol. Scrape up care- 
fully with a horn or bone 
palette knife, and leave 
the scrapings in the mid- 
dle of the palette. The 
alcohol will soon evapo- 
rate, and the gold be ready 
to rub up with turpentine 
for the next painting. The 
gold should flow from the 
brush evenly and continu- 
ously. If it does not, thick 
fat oil may improve it 
more than turpentine, 


G. M. S.—If your 
lavender oil or spirit is 
pure, it will not clog the 
brush or prevent the 
spreading of the color up- 
on the china. Probably 
your spirits of lavender 
contained too much alco- 
hol. Keep by you a small 
quantity of pure oil of 
lavender, the viscid quality 
of which will ensure the 
attachment of color to chi- 
na. The ordinary laven- 
der sold for perfume can- 
not be relied on for china 
painting, as it is often di- 
luted with spirits of an in- 
ferior quality. 


H. H. P.—Yes, it is possible to paint the convolvuli 


“study (No. 76) so that only one firing is necessary. But todo this, 


you should make and fire previously, so as to test them, various 
proportions of violet d'or, carmine, purple and blue in combina- 
tion; alsoof yellow green, vert noir, gris and blendings of black 
with mixing yellow for shading. Such a preliminary test obvi- 
ates disappointment or failure in the general effect. 


S. R. J.—(1) In painting your Royal Worcester vase, 
you have either used the colors too thinly, or else you have fired 
them too‘thard.”” (2) Matt bronze colors properly fired should 
present a velvety appearance, having the appearance of old 
metal. These colors should be laid on solidly in an even coat- 
ing, to produce the correct effects, and fired thoroughly at rose 
heat. (3) For some tints it is necessary to remove the vellum 
ground, but not in all cases. Very beautiful grays are obtained 
by passing a thin wash over this ground. We should advise 
you to cover a plaque or tile with vellum ground, and then 
pass washes of various thicknesses over it, and fire. This will 
prove of great use for future reference. 


I, P.—Emery cloth will remove any roughness on 
the surface of your painting, unless it should be caused by the 
colors being improperly ground or from the over-use of medium 
during painting. Should either of these be the cause of the 
roughness, you must try a second coat of color. 


I, J. C—The temperature of the room and the state 
of the weather controls the amount of mediums to be used. Ina 
high, dry wind, more oils and essences can be used than at other 
times. On an-ordinary, fine day, two parts of tar oil to four 
parts of paste should suffice. The fat oil is more “‘ tacky” or 
viscid than the tar, and its addition is useful for some kinds of 
work. 


S., Brooklyn.—{i) The shape 7 refer to (“ Royal 
Berlin’) is one imported by Bawo & ter (30 Barclay Street, 
N. Y.). By writing to the firm, mentioning The Art Amateur, 
you will receive several illustrated sheets, which, besides the 
‘* Royal Berlin” shapes, show those of the Royal Crown Derby, 
Doulton and other famous English factories. (2) In making 
pads for grounding, use sarcenet silk or fine old linen handker- 
chiefs, instead of chamois-skin, as many advise. Should the 
color become sticky, add more lavender or clove oil. Your 
climbing fern design would look well painted in gold or silver on 
a delicate-tinted ground of green, such as moss > 

you prefer the leaves green, put in a flat tint of moss Js 
shade with brown green and dark green No. 7, with 
chestnut brown, In painting on china, it is not at all necessary that 
one should keep to natural coloring ; any harmonious combina- 
tion of color may be used. In the present case, a very~ 
effect would be gained by pe a wash of mixing 
bo — silver yellow and with chestnut brown and 

r wn, 


. Ja) M dd red brown would 
et Fe C aattlee 2 ost of hoo ip el plates in imita- 


tion crackle ware. Were a set painted in yellow brown, silver yel- 
and bitume, it would look very handsome. (2) For paint- 

use old china blue with lavender oil and fire 

. (3) If the tint of Dresden blue green is required to 

, use more of the pure, thick fat oil than you would were the 
be can be used in combination with oxide of 


used 
M. J.—(1) Relief e should always be fired before 
ng paste that is left over while work- 


(3) You should use matt or fluxed 
paste. (4) There should be no differ- 
ence between matt and Roman 5 


H. P. T., Boston.—(1) The expense of firing in a gas 
kiln is less than in = made for burning charcoal. It takes 
about two hours in either case to do the firing. (2) In painting 
with gold, you must be very careful, for you cannot erase or wipe 
off an error a purplish stain is sure to be develo by firing. 
(3) Gold does not require as st: afireas color. You can work 
with gold over the color after the latter has had one firing. Your 
design may be drawn with a pencil over the tint or with water- 
color. (4) ‘Royal Dresden gold” is to be had, at 75 cents a 
package, from R. Bier, 874 Broadway, N. Y. 


B. H., Philadelphia.—(1) Either at F. Weber & Co. 
(1125 Chestnut Street) or at Ripka’s (132 South Eleventh Street) 
youcan get everything oo need forchina painting. (2) The La- 


croix colors may be for painting your design of cupids, but for 
such deligate work the Devaien oniees are preferable. Presuming 


that will use the Dresden, proceed as follows : For the flesh, 
mix Pompadour red with a very little ivory yellow. Add some 
fat oil and a little tinting oil. Lay on a fiat tint (with a brush 
that should be reserved for flesh) ; blend with a stippling brush 
until quite smooth. Make a shadow color by adding blue green 
and yellow brown to the flesh tints already-mixed. Lay in the 
shadows while the tint is still wet ; blend them withthe stippler. Be 
very careful that the whole of the design is secured before the first 
firing, but do not let the coloring be too strong, as allowance 
must be made for working up to a high degree of finish before 
the final firing. If in any part the coloring becomes too heavy, 
remove or lighten it with a needle point. High lights can be 
recovered in this way. The finishing must be done very care- 
fully with a very fine brush, as if for miniature painting on 
pet oa firings usually suffice, but a third will no harm 
nD le 


A. T. S., New Orleans.—({1) As a rule, in painting 
birds, you should try to finish them at one sitting. y them 
in in flat tints, just strong enough for the high lights, making the 
brush-marks to fall in the direction of the feathers. Shade with 
flat touches, blending the colors slightly, and, finally, with sharp 
lines, indicate a few feathers—just enough to give character. 
Orange — shaded egress omy and = of iron ; yellow for 
mixing, silver yellow, ue green, the brewns, light gray 
No. 1 and black are the colors most needed. (2) Lay in your 
landscape background entirely before putting in the animals. 
Put in the animals with a flat tint, using plenty of gray; go over 
it lightly with a pad. White or very light parts must be taken 
out and softened with the finger or otherwise ; but, further than 
this, pay no attention to the modelling. Set the work awa 
untildry ; then scrape carefully where necessary, and model wit 
flat touches, being careful to preserve the lights and half tints, 
and to keep the outlines soft. Use plenty of’ gray No. 1. For 
the first —+ you can proceed with the landscape as much or 
as little as you like ; fcr there must be two firings. 





VENETIAN IRONWORK. 


SUBSCRIBER, Harlem.—The Venetian ironwork is 
very simple, and by no means the hard work you suppose. You 
can get the materials of Hulbert, Bros. & Co. (26 West Twenty- 
third Street), where you can see specimens, brackets and hanging 
lamps of infinite variety of shapes. As to your question: ‘ Are 
wrought-iron lamps artistic ?”’ the answer is, certainly ; if you get 
the right lamps for the right place. They may be big, rough and 
grotesque, just the thing for the porte-cochére of the country 
house, or they may be fine, delicate and appropriate for the niche in 
boudoir or study. This latter, of course, is the kind of work best 
suited for amateurs. When your work is done, be sure that it 
is hung in a suitable place. Who has not seen the delicate 
Venetian iron lamp hung on the rock-faced stone-work swaying 
in the wind, and the heavy wrought-iron spirals, meant to be 
seen from a distance, pendant from some fine piece of carved 
wood-work ? 





SUNDRY QUERIES. 


F. D. D.—The actual imitation of nature is not 
considered to be the highest form of decorative art; but there 
is no law against using the lights and shadows séen in nature for 
decorative pu It is not imperative that leaves and flowers 
should be outlined whenever left unshaded. The careful obser- 
vation of natural effects will solve many problems in simple 
decoration, Place leaves and flowers such as you desire to 
represent upon a white surface, and the delicate grays of their 
cast shadows give invaluable hints for softening the tones from 
vivid color to pure white. In old Marseilles and Rouen styles 
brilliant tints were used without softening the shadows, and 
were balanced by the artistic use of complementary tints. 


AN AMATEUR.—Use Antwerp instead of Prussian 
blue ; it gives a finer quality of clear blue when mixed with 
white, and is in every way a preferable substitute. Permanent 
blue may be used in place of cobalt with much the same effect, 
though it isa rather stronger coler ; a very little rose madder 
added to this gives a softer tone when mixed with white and 
other colors. A substitute for ind i 


is obtained by mixi 
manent blue with light red, or Indian red for rip fer aa 











but find and varied and unconventional t 
ot Bunuty far tooneaeh teen ti aeons Greek in form ane 
in their individuality. 


of 

scientific and expensive. work, extremely valuable for ref- 
erence if accessible to the student. (4) Some artists paint a 
moony bape J blue in effect, where others observe a gray or 

i roughout. This may occur for the reason that 
not see with the same eyes; also, that one will 
select a certain a of nature for his subject which may not 
attract another. The conditions of the atmosphere exercise a 
great influence over the color of objects seen by moonlight, On 
a crisp, sparkling, clear winter night the sky appears some- 
times to be a deep pure blue, while again, when the atmosphere 
is damp or otherwise different, the general effect of the moon- 
light will be absolutely gray, and sometimes even a greenish 
gray may be ested by the color of the shadows. From this 
it may be seen that it is possible to paint two moonlight scenes 
entirely different in effect, and yet both perfectly true to nature. 


E., Hartford.—In transferring a painting to a new 
canvas, the operator begins by gluing with a specially prepared 
glue a sheet of paper over the painting. When it is dry, the 
canvas is taken from its stretcher and placed on a very level slab 
or table, the painting under. That done, he rubs off the rough- 
ness of the canvas lightly and carefully with a pumice stone; 
then he glues on a first, light canvas; next, another, heavier ; the 
whole is, lastly, warmed to drive out all humidity. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER.—A practical article on “the 
decoration in water-color of white wood objects” will appear in the 
Magazine next month. One of the most useful things to be 
decorated in this way would be such a Turkish tabourette for 
‘afternoon tea’’ as Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., advertise. 


B., STUDENT, AND OTHERS.—Most of the leading 
art schools re-open from September 18th to October 2d. The best 
course for you to follow is to peruse carefully the announcements 
of the art schools in our advertising columns, and then write to 
the managers for prospectuses of those you think best suited to 
your purpose. In doing this, state at what school you have 
studied ; if you have only learned through The Art Amateur, say 
so. 


B. F. J.—After your carving is finished, oil it well, 
using raw linseed-oil. Repeat the operation from time to time 
until you get the wood the required tone. 


S. P.—The large etching you speak of as by Alma- 
Tadema is by James S. King, after a painting by William 
Magrath, who certainly follows Alma-Tadema pretty closely in 
hiscompositions. It is published by Fishel, Adler & Schwartz. 








ART SCHOOL NOTES. 


AN exhibition of the students’ work in the department 
of Architecture at Columbia College was held in the basement 
of the School of Mines, June gth to rath. The designs shown were 
very creditable to pupils and teachers, notably Mr. Raymond 
Bossange’s ‘* Public Bath and Wash House,” with a large swim- 
ing bath in the centre lit by openings in the attic roof, on either 
side of which the terraced roofs of the lower vestibule and offices 
are laid out as roof-gardens. Mr. M. T. Reynolds’s “‘ Club 
House” in the Italian Renaissance style, with its loggia on the 
topmost story making a frieze for the building ; Mr. Thomas M. 
Newton’s Louis XV. ‘‘ Hotel ;” Mr. W. Simpson Corell’s ** Public 
Library” and Mr. J. P. Oakes’s classical *‘ Bank Building” were 
all excellent designs, showing a sound feeling for mass and pro- 
portion and a marked absence of the prevalent taste for the 
picturesque. 


THE long struggle of the trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art to obtain increased 
facilities for the various departments of their overcrowded school, 
as well as a permanent home, has finally been crowned with 
success, the announcemént being made that the fine buildings 
and site formerly occupied by the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Broad and Pine streets, in Philadelphia, have been 
secured for the school for the sum of $540,050. The story of the 
efforts of the friends of the school to obtain this most desirable 
site in Philadelphia is well worth the telling. 

Two months ago Mr. William Weightman, the millionaire 
chemical manufacturer of Philadelphia, offered the trustees 
$100,000 in cash with which to purchase the Broad and Pine 
street site, provided the trustees obtained a like sum by additional 
subscriptions. To take advantage of this generous offer, the 
trustees immediately secured an option on the property at 
$525,000, and promptly set to work to raise the required amount. 
The option expired on March rath, with the needed $200,0co but 
a few thousands short. The small amount needed to make up 
the required sum was immediately subscribed, however, but the 
owners of the property, the option having expired, now de- 
manded $540,coo for the site, another bidder for the property 
having offered that sum. Somewhat dismayed, but not dis- 
couraged, the trustees and their friends again went to work and 
raised the additional $15,000, and put in their bid for $540,011. 
The next day the public was astonished and the trustees paral- 
yzed to learn that the agents of the property had decided to sell 
it to. the other bidcer, a syndicate, the sum offered being $540,- 
050, just $39 more than had been offered by the trustees of the 
school. Considerable indignation was felt at this action of the 
syndicate in thus blocking, for private gain. the progress of a 
public enterprise. The local newspapers united in asking the 
gentlemen who composed the syndicate to abandon their legal 
claims to the property. After many conferences between the 
representatives of the syndicate and the officers of the school, the 

dicate yielded to the pressure of the public demand, and passed 
t roperty over to the trustees for the same sum for which it 
had we sold to them, Thus ended a protracted and anxious 
struggle for the friends of the school, and thus has been estab- 
F era what is claimed to be the largest art school in the United 

ites. 

There are now some 400 pupils in all its departments, but 
it is estimated that at least 1200 students will be accommodated 
in the new home. Already applications for the next term are 
beginning to be made, and more pupils are registered now for 
the October opening than were in attendance at one time in the 
whole history of the school. Great activity is being displayed by 
the trustees in anticipation of the enlargement of the schools. 
New teachers must be engaged, and the rooms in the Broad and 
Pine Street building must be —— for the work of instruc- 
tion. As a prel step’ trustees have engaged Mr. 
Charles X. Harris, of New York, as the Professor of Figure Draw- 
ing, and he has way re amsg te upon his duties. He wasa pupil 
of Cabanel at the des Beaux Arts, where he was five years. 
He has spent much time abroad with Jacasse, and their joint 
eee frequently 3 sms the pages of the magazines. Mr. 

has done decorative work for one of the Vanderbilt houses, 
and has stained-glass windows under the Tiffany Glass 
and Decorat og ss He is adraughtsman of much ability, 
and his addition to the teaching staff will add strength to a de- 
partment in which the school was already notably trong. 
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